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Highlights for 
Diabetic and reducing diets 


JUST 3 CALORIES PER TEASPOONFUL 


Sweet, tangy grape jelly; tasty, tart apple jelly—both hard 
to tell from the usual kinds—yet containing only 3 calories 


per teaspoonful! 


These Tasti-Diet dietetic jellies are allowed virtually 
without restriction in diabetic diets and weight reduction 
programs since their caloric contribution is negligible. Yet 
they frequently become the highlight of the calorie and car- 
bohydrate restricted meal because they so completely satisfy 
the craving for sweets. Their delightful flavor adds new 


taste appeal to drab, monotonous diets. 


Tasti-Diet grape and apple jellies look and taste like their 
ordinary counterparts. Their low caloric contribution is due 
to processing without added sugar. They are made with 
pure fruit juice and fruit pectin, and a small amount of 
sucaryl is used for sweetening. These outstanding dietetic 


foods are available at local food stores, without price penalty. 


TASTI-DIET FOODS, INC. 


Subsidiary of 
FLOTILL PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED 


Tasti-Diet Low Calorie Stockton, California 
Dietetic Jellies are accept- 
ed by the Council on Foods 
and Nutrition of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, 
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Water Fluoridation 


Question. | should like to know 
whether much progress is being 
made in the program for fluoridation 
of drinking water supplies. Is it still 
going on? How much benefit is pro- 
vided for adults from drinking this 
fluoridated water? 


Answer. According to a_ recent 
bulletin of the American Dental As- 
sociation, more than 13,500,000 peo- 
ple in 720 different communities 
throughout the United States are 
now drinking fluoridated water. The 
American Dental Association is still 
actively promoting this program be- 
cause surveys have shown that such 
water causes a marked reduction in 
the incidence of dental decay in 
children, At the same time it is not 
injurious to health in the quantity 
used—one part per million parts of 
water. The benefit appears to be 
provided principally in early life, 
when the teeth are still undergoing 
developmental changes. Fluoridated 
water taken by an expectant mother 
is helpful to the teeth of the unborn 
child, since they are formed consid- 
erably before birth. 


Heat vs. Cold 


Question. 1 have been having an 


argument with a friend over the 
value of heat and cold as used by 
doctors. Isn't it true that in some 
conditions cold applications may be 
much more helpful than heat? 
Please give me one or two examples 
I can pass on to him. 

Answer. In a general way, cold 
and heat applications can be con- 
sidered to have opposite effects so 


far as body reaction and changes in 
the treated area are concerned. Heat 
tends to improve the circulation in 
such an area by promoting, the dila- 
tation of capillaries; cold makes the 
blood vessels contract. These basic 
facts usually guide the doctor's deci- 
sion about what treatment will be 
best. 

In a broad sense, cold is usually 
not employed if infection is present, 
because it interferes with the body's 
natural defense by delaying delivery 
of white blood cells to the area. 
Conditions in which cold is usually 
preferred to heat include severe 
sprains, bruises or dislocations, at 
least for the first 24 hours; after that 
heat may be applied to hasten heal- 
ing. In such cases the chief purpose 
of cold applications is to prevent ac- 
cumulation of blood in the affected 
part. A typical example is the appli- 
cation of cold to a black eye. Some- 
times pressure bandages are com- 
bined with the cold application. 

Another common use for cold ap- 
plications is after tonsil operations. 
In headaches that are due to blood 
vessels disturbances, cold applica- 
tions at the nape of the neck are 
often used. In some patients with 
gallbladder pain, cold applications 
over the upper right abdomen may 
provide considerable relief. And al- 
though most patients with bursitis 
in the shoulder region are helped by 
heat, in some the bringing of more 
blood to the area may cause in- 





Dr. Bolton, associate editor of Today's 
Health, is also associate director of the 
American Medical Association's Bureau of 
Health Education. In that capacity he an- 
swers each month an average of 1000 in- 
quiries, from which these “good questions” 
are selected. 
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creased discomfort and limitation of 
motion. Cold packs may be used for 
a few days, and then heat treatments 
started. 


Vitamin Requirements 


Question. Would you please tell 
me the daily minimum requirements 
of the following: Vitamin A, B,, Bs, 
B,, Biz, C, D, E, niacin, and choline. 


Answer. The Food and Nutrition 
Board of the National Research 
Council has established the follow- 
ing recommended daily vitamin in- 
take for physically active man: 

Vitamin A 5000 International Units 

Thiamine (8:) 1.5 milligrams 

Riboflavin (B.) 1.8 milligrams 

Niacin 15 milligrams 

Vitamin C 75 milligrams 


Vitamin D 400 International Units (not re- 
Quired by the normal adult) 


It is impossible to state the re- 
quirements for pyridoxine (Bg), cho- 
line, and vitamins B,. and E, since 
not enough experimental work has 
been completed to establish them. 
Apparently they are required but the 
amounts are not known. 


Effects of Sulfa Drugs 


Question. Are the sulfa drugs ever 
known to affect the reproductive 
glands or prostate in men? 


Answer. There have been no re- 
ports indicating that the sulfa drugs 
are in any way harmful to the organs 
mentioned, or of any change in func- 
tion that might be ascribed to such 
drugs. In fact, often the sulfa drugs 
are extremely helpful in clearing up 
infections of the genito-urinary tract. 


Number of Hospitals 


Question. How many hospitals are 
there in the United States? Someone 
told me the total has doubled since 
1900. Is this true? Also, do you know 
what percentage of births occur in 
hospitals now? 


Answer. The Council on Medical 
Education Hospitals of the 
American Medical Association makes 
an annual survey and report on a 


and 


wide variety of hospital activities in 
the United States. That Council does 
not register all hospitals, but only 
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MEAT...and the Dietary 
in Hardening of the Arteries 


Much has been written in the scientific and lay press regarding the best 
diet to be employed in atherosclerosis—the condition which is the fore- 
runner of hardening of the arteries. Among the suggestions offered has 
been one that food sources of cholesterol—a fat-like substance—be elimi- 


nated from the diet in the interest of reducing the intake of this lipid. 


In a recent critical editorial review of this subject from the Department 
of Nutrition, Harvard School of Public Health, Boston, a plea was raised 
for moderation in dietary adjustments. As this editorial points out, to elim- 
inate cholesterol from the diet would mean the elimination of many of our 
best protective foods—meats, milk, eggs, etc. These foods have long been 
regarded by nutritionists as essential for an adequate diet, and to deny 
them would mean to impose nutritional handicaps on the patient, which 


might be much more serious than the condition under treatment. 


The trend today is to prescribe diets containing these animal foods, 
since, as the editorial emphasizes, there is no evidence that withholding 
them exerts a favorable influence on atherosclerosis. 

Meat always has been and continues to be one of our most important 
sources of complete protein, B vitamins, and iron. When specialized diets 
are required, the physician alone is capable of making the necessary adjust- 


ments. In most cases, meat will continue to remain in the diet. 


The Seal of Acceptance denotes that the nutri- yr ata, oe 


L 
tional statements made in this advertisement 
: . : 
are acceptable to the Council on Foods and % ; 
4 ’ 


Nutrition of the American Medical Association *areta 


American Meat Institute 
Main Office, Chicago... Members Throughout the United States 
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a reducing and dia- 
betic diets —sweetness 
without calories. 
SUCARYL Stays sweet in 
cooking and canning, 
has no bitter aftertaste 
in ordinary use, Availa- 
ble at drug stores in 
both tablet and solu- 
tion forms. For new 
SUCARYL recipe hook- 
 vour druggist 
or write Abbott 
Laboratories, North 
Chicago, Hlinois. 


Abbott 


NEW 


ECONOMY SIZE 


Full pint thrift-size of 
SUCARYL Sweetening 
Solution, both sodium 
and calcium forms, 


now at pharmacies 


those that meet standards of treat- 
jana facilities, professional staffs 
| and other services set by the House 
of Delegates of the A.M.A. 
According to the Council's 1952 
annual report, which was presented 
recently, the total number of reg- 
istered hospitals is 6665. There is no 
| total for 1900 since the earliest data 
available is for 1909. In that year 
4350 hospitals were registered. 





There is considerable doubt that the 
total has doubled since 1900, but 
there has been a marked increase. 
In 1909 total capacity of the regis- 
tered hospitals was 421,065 beds. 
This figure was 1,541,616 in 1952, 
| more than treble the 1909 total. In 





Questions involving diagnosis or treat- 
ment should be referred to the family 
physician. Dental inquiries are sometimes 
answered here through the cooperation 
of the American Dental Association. 











1952 there were 18,914,847 hospital 
admissions compared with 7,155,976 
in 1931, the first year for which such 
data are available. 

Total births in the United States 
in 1952 were 3,910,000, which, in- 


| cidentally, is the highest ever re- 





‘corded in one year. The survey of 
the A.M.A. Council showed that 
3,170,495 of these births occurred in 
registered hospitals, or about 80 per 
| cent of the total. 


Sensitive Teeth 


Question. What makes the teeth 
|sensitive at times to certain foods, 
drinks and cold air? Can anything 
be done to relieve this sensitivity 
or soreness of the teeth? 
| Answer. The principal reasons 
why teeth become sensitive to hot 
|or cold foods and cold air are dental 
decay and partial exposure of the 


| 
| root of a tooth. Sometimes. as a re- 


sult of improper toothbrushing, the 
gum recedes from its normal posi- 
tion around the tooth, leaving part of 
the sensitive tooth root exposed. Such 
recession may be due also to gum 
diseases or advancing age. The gum 
line area of the tooth is particular- 
ly sensitive to mechanical and chem- 
|ical irritations and changes in tem- 
perature. Dentists are usually able to 
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give patients relief from this pain by 
filling the cavity, if one is present, 
or by a series of applications of an 
appropriate medication. 


Cat Odor 


Question. We have moved into a 
house that apparently was occupied 
jointly by human beings and cats. 
In a couple of corners of one room 
especially there is a strong odor that 
has persisted in spite of two coats of 
paint. What do you suggest might 
be used to mask or remove it? 


Answer. According to a discussion 
of this problem that appeared in the 
Journal of the American Medical As- 
sociation, oil of juniper appears to 
be helpful in covering up such an 
odor. As the juniper odor fades it 
may be necessary to repeat the ap 
plication of a few drops to the floor. 
Sometimes streaking the oi] on with 
a piece of cotton provides bette 
distribution. It should not be applied 
heavily. 


Functions of the Liver 


Question. What are the principal 
functions of the liver? Can a person 
live without this organ? Is it true 
that both arterial and venous blood 
pass through the liver? 


Answer. The liver is extremely im- 
portant in connection with general 
body nutrition, and one cannot live 
without it, although part of the liver 
may cease functioning without caus- 
ing death. The exact amount that 
can be spared has never been ac- 
curately determined. One of the 
most important functions of the live 
is the formation of glycogen, some 
times referred to as “animal starch 
which is derived from carbohydrate 
protein and fat foods that have been 
eaten. Glycogen can be quickly 
broken down into glucose, the body 
sugar that is important as a source 
of energy. 

Another important function of the 
liver is the formation of bile, which 
is necessary for proper digestion. 
Bile acts principally to emulsify fats 
and thus permit their normal absorp- 
tion from the small intestine. The 
liver also stores fat and serves as a 
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valuable barrier against various poi- 
sons. Still another function is de- 
struction of overage red blood cells. 

The liver receives two blood sup- 
plies. The portal vein carries venous 
blood from the intestines and spleen 
to the liver, where the various sub- 
stances mentioned above are ex- 
tracted. The other blood source is 
the hepatic artery, which provides 
principally the oxygen required for 
normal function of liver cells. About 
1500 centimeters of blood ( approxi- 
mately a quart and a half) pass 
through the liver every minute. The 
portal vein provides 75 per cent of 
this, and the hepatic artery the rest. 


B, Instead of a Nap? 


Question. Would taking vitamin 
B, regularly have the same relaxing 
effect as a rest in bed for 15 minutes? 
Usually when I’m nervous I just take 
a 15 minute rest, and I feel full of 
energy when I get up. I would like 
to take B, if it would have the same 


relaxing effect. 


Answer. If an adequate, varied 
diet is consumed every day it is un- 
necessary for the normal person to 
take supplementary vitamins. Your 
physician will be able to tell you 
whether you are deficient in thiamine 
(vitamin B,). Though fatigue may 
be a symptom of thiamine deficiency, 
.it is also a symptom of many other 
disorders upon which thiamine 
would have little or no effect. 


Resins for High Blood Pressure 


Question. What can you tell me 
about the use of resins in treatment 
of high blood pressure? I should like 
to know what kind of resin is used 


and where I can get some. 


Answer. The resins used in treat- 
ment of some patients with high 
blood pressure are artificially pre- 


pared substances similar to those 


found in some water softeners, al- 
though the latter are never used in 
treatment of human beings. The use- 
fulness of resins lies in the fact that 
they can absorb certain elements 
through the exchange of minute elec- 
trical charges. 

In high blood pressure, studies 
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New cream deodorant 
stops perspiration worries... 
doesn’t dry out in the jar! 


FRESH is a smooth cream that doesn't dry out in the jar. 
It is never greasy. Never gritty. Never sticky. 
Usable right down to the bottom of the jar. 


FRESH contains the most highly effective perspiration-checking 
ingredient now known to science. 
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Use daily. 
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/um causes retention 





have shown that sodium may some- 
times be a contributing factor. Sodi- 
of excessive 
amounts of fluid in the tissues. Often 


| the problem can be solved by placing | 
| the patient on a low-salt or salt-free 


diet, but in extreme situations the at- 
tending physician may find it desir- | 
able to give a resin. Usually the type 
employed is what is known as a ca-| 
tion-exchange resin, which extracts 
sodium from the food during diges- 
tion. 

Such resins are also used occasion- | 


ally to permit the patient to take a’ 


little salt in his food, thus rendering 
it more palatable. It is considered un- 
safe to take these substances cas- 
ually; the amount must be deter- 
mined carefully in order to make sure 
that related digestive functions are 


‘not upset. Thesé resins can be ob- 
| tained only on prescription. 


School Gym Floors 


Question. We are working on the 
plans for a school project this sum- 
mer which will include a gymnasium 
and auditorium combination. Some 


| favor a hardwood floor for the gym, 


but the cost of an asphalt tile floor 
laid on concrete is about $4000 less 
than the wood floor. We would like 
to put in the asphalt tile floor if there 
would be no serious effects on chil- 
dren playing on it. Some say it is 
much harder on boys and girls play- 
ing basketball than a hardwood floor. 
Is there any information available 
that indicates an asphalt tile floor 
will harm the players’ feet, legs or 
any part of the body? 


Answer. “American School Build- 
ings,” a publication of the American 
Association of School Administrat- 
ors, makes the following statement: 
“Gymnasium floors should be resili- 
ent and Hardwood 
floors laid over a subfloor supported 


nonslippery. 


by sleepers are the best for general 


| use.’ 


Chief advantage of the hardwood 


| floor is its resiliency in comparison 
to asphalt tile laid on concrete. On | 


the latter, basketball players com- 


plain of a tiring effect on feet and 


legs and a difference in the bounce | 
of the ball that affects play. Some | 
difficulty in maintenance has been | 
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encountered from loosening of the 
tiles and breakage of their corners, 
though this has been attributed to 
faulty application. Where this oc- 
curs a hazard to safety is created 
unless maintenance service can as- 
sure immediate replacement. 

In recent years asphalt tile has 
been used frequently for gymnasium 
Hoors in elementary schools where 
the room serves chiefly as a class- 
room for physical education and an 
auditorium. Since physical educa- 
tion and other play periods are rel- 
atively short and little emphasis is 
given to competitive sports at this 
level, it is felt the monetary savings 
will outweigh possible disadvan- 
tages. In secondary schools or where 
the gymnasium is to serve adult 
sports groups the extra cost of hard- 
wood construction is generally con- 
sidered worth while. In the final an- 
alysis, gymnasium costs must be 
weighed also in terms of what the 
community can afford to spend for 
total school construction and its en- 
tire educational program. 


Milk Protein and Heat 


Question. Could you tell me 
whether terminal sterilization of in- 
fant’s formula containing evaporated 
milk in any way alters the protein 
content or food value of the milk? 
| have read recently that heat may 
destroy some of the food value in 
protein foods. 


Answer, There have been reports 
of studies which show that, in the 
presence of carbohydrates, heat may 
cause some destruction of amino 
acids, thus making the protein less 
valuable. However, there is _ still 
much to be learned regarding the 
influence of heat on protein-sugar 
mixtures. Betore any positive state- 
ment can be made one way or the 
other, more experimental work will 
have to be done. 

Evaporated milk has already been 
subjected to much more severe heat 
treatment during processing than 
that received in the preparation of a 
baby’s formula. Therefore, neither 
the terminal sterilization method or 
the usual method of preparing tor- 
mula is likely to have significant 


additional effect on the protein. 
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Can Dietetic Tuna 
be helpful 


to you? 


When low-fat, low-cholesterol diets are 
indicated, Dietetic Tuna meets the need 
High in protein, Dietetic Tuna constitutes 
an admirable source of essential amino 
acids with a minimum fat content. Low in 
sodium, Dietetic Tuna is highly useful in 
the management of a low sodium (low 
salt ) reminn 

Phe result of years of research, Dietetic 
luna is packed by a special procedure from 
selected light-meat tuna The chemical 
composition and the nutritive properties 
of Dietetic Tuna are under constant 


laboratory supervision 





Well proportioned 
composition combination 


of drained contents of all essential 
30.6% amino acids 


Typical average 


Total solids 
Protein 28.3% 

Fat 0.75% 
Cholesterol 07% Arginine 5.2 
Sodium 70 mg. % Histidine 5.7 
lodine 17 meg. % 
Fluorine 20 ppm Leucine 7.0 
Riboflavin 116 meg. % Lysine 8.3 
Niacin 13.7 mg. % | Methionine 2.8 
Phenylalanine 3.5 


(Values given as 
percent of protein) 


Isoleucine 47 


Animal Protein 
Factor B 12 meg. % Threonine 41 


(122 calories Tryptophan 1.1 


per 100 grams) Valine 5.2 
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KEEP COOL—AND LIVE LONGER 
By Barbara Humphrey 


The body has a built-in cooling mechanism, which works ef- 
ficiently in moderate temperatures, but can’t always keep up 
when the mercury is soaring. Most of us know that the salt bal- 
ance is depleted by heavy perspiration. Scientists now know that 
the body’s rising need for water, also, outruns thirst, the pulse 
rate rises and blood pressure drops. Cramps, rash, heat stroke 
and heat exhaustion and even heart attacks may follow. But 
Miss Humphrey tells how to prevent them and to mitigate even 
that washed-out feeling. 
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A PAIN IN THE NECK 
By Noah D. Fabricant, M.D. 


Our complicated modern world provides plenty of occasion 
for a pain in the neck, both figurative and literal. Dr. Fabricant 
concentrates on the wide variety of causes for literal pain—from 
old, forgotten injuries to cold drafts and chronic arthritis. And 
2 a a he offers some useful suggestions for avoiding and treating neck 

ains. 
Even Shoulder Cuts Bar-B-Q I 
Tender as Fillet 

IT’S TRUE! Adolph’s makes all meat 
more tender. Lets you cook less ex- 
pensive cuts differently than before. 
Allows your family to eat more meat 
without increasing your meat budget. 
SPRINKLE Adolph’'s evenly on all sides 
of meat. Then allow to penetrate at 
room temperature 30 minutes for 
each ‘4 inch thickness of meat be- 
fore cooking. That's all! Get Adolph’s, 
seasoned or non-seasoned, today. 


THE MODERN LIFESAVING METHOD 


By Jennie E. Harris 


The Holger Nielsen or back pressure - arm lift method of arti- 
ficial respiration was accepted last year by virtually all of the 
important organizations in the United States concerned with re- 
suscitation. Its history goes back more than half a century to a 
day when Lt. Col. Holger Nielsen, a Danish Army officer, saved 
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his little girl who was “dead” from whooping cough. Miss Harris 
tells the story and gives step-by-step directions you should learn, 
for some day a life may depend on you. 


THE ORIGINAL 


MEAT TENDERIZER 


Controlled for Activity, Stability and Uniformity 
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= KING IN DARKNESS, a superior Red force had 
smashed through B Company’s defense line, near 
Sudong. Staff Sergeant (now Second Lieutenant) Van 
Winkle’s platoon lay pinned under murderous fire. The 
entire Company faced destruction 

Passing a command through his platoon, the sergeant 
leaped from cover, led a desperate rush against the enemy. 
A bullet shattered his left elbow, but he kept going. The 
left-flank squad got separated, Sergeant Van Winkle dashed 
10 yards through heavy fire to bring it in. An exploding 
grenade seriously wounded his chest. Still, lyin 
ground, he continued to direct the fighting. 


g on the 
Finally he was evacuated, unconscious from loss of 
blood; but the breakthrough had been plugged, the Com- 
5 piuge 
pany saved, 


“I found out firsthand,” says Sergeant Van Winkle. 
‘7 4 
that the Reds respect only one thing—strength. But Amer- 
ica has plenty, thanks to our armed forces who serve in the 
field—and good citizens at home who invest in our country's 
Defense Bonds! | believe in Bonds—as savings to protect 
my family and as strength to protect my country. | own 
them—and | hope you do, too!” 
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Now E Bonds pay 3%! Now, improved Series © Bonds start pay- 
ing interest after 6 months. And average 3% interest, compounded 
semiannually when held to maturity. Also, all maturing E Bonds 
automatically go on earning —at the new rate —for 10 more years. 
Start investing in Series E Bonds through the Payroll Savings Plan; 
you can sign up to save as little as $2.00 a payday if you wish. 


Peace is for the strong ! For peace and prosperity save with U.S. Defense Bonds! 
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Don't miss a swim 
—use Tampax! 


Frequently women give up swimming on 
“those certain days’ for no other reason 
than bathing-suit worries. Please get this 
fact clear in your mind. Tampax monthly 
sanitary protection can be trusted even with 
a wet, form-fitting suit. That's because 
Tampax (worn internally) discards the 
harness of belt and bulky outside pad. 
‘Tampax will never embarrass you. 

Its convenience for swimming (or tub 
and shower) is only one of the many 
advantages of Tampax—as millions of 
all-year-round users could tell you. Odor 
cannot form with Tampax. Bulging and 
chafing are impossible, no edge-lines to 
show under dresses. And so Tampax 
adds to a woman's poise and self-confi- 
dence at the time she needs them most. 

A doctor invented Tampax for this 
special use. Tampax is made of highly 
absorbent surgical cotton compressed 
into efficient applicators. Easy to use and 
dispose of. Comes in 3 absorbency-sizes: 
Regular, Super and Junior. Sold at drug 
and notion counters. A truly remarkable 
improvement. Don't miss it. Tampax 
Incorporated, Palmer, Mass. 


Accepted for Advertising 
by the Journal of the American Medical Association 
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Warere do doctors come from and 
what is all the fuss over federal aid 
There 
some interesting answers in a Fact 
Book on Medical Education just 
issued for 1953 by the A.M.A. Coun- 
cil on Medical Education and Hos- 
pitals. 
Here are a few highlights: 
Seventy-two medical schools give 


to medical education? are 


complete courses and seven more 
give the basic sciences. Basic sci- 
ence schools offer only the first two 
years of the 
that is, the laboratory as distin- 
guished from the clinical courses. 
The total enrollment in these 
schools was more than 27,000 in 
1952, an increase of 3.4 per cent over 


medical curriculum; 


the preceding year and almost 27 
per cent compared with 1940-41. 
The 6080 physicians graduated in 
1952 made the largest class ever 
graduated and the upward trend 
continues with roughly 7500 fresh- 
men in the 1952 enrollment. 
Increase in production of physi- 
cians (22.8 per cent) has been great- 
er than the 
(16.4 per cent) in the last ten years. 
Students are admitted to medical 


population increase 


schools on the basis of the number 
that can be adequately trained and 
the number of suitable candidates 
available. Only 30 per cent of stu- 
dents admitted had “A” 
averages; about 55 per cent had “B” 


scholastic 


and 15 per cent had “C” 
. . . Character, personality and suit- 


averages 


ability as well as grades play a part 
in selecting medical students 

Once admitted, less than 15 per cent 
of US. 


compared with European schools, 


medical students fail, as 


where everybody gets in and failures 


ea ate! 
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may occur in as high as 75 per cent 
during the first three years. 
The A.M.A. 


societies have done everything pos- 


and state medical 
sible to encourage the establishment 
and expansion of medical schools 
... There are no substandard medi- 
cal or basic science schools now 
operating in the United States... 
Approval of medical and basic sci- 
ence schools by the A.M.A. and the 
Association of Medical 


Colleges assures competent teach- 


American 


ing staffs, suitable classrooms, teach- 
ing hospitals, libraries and clinics, 
and well-integrated instruction. 
Well over $300 million has been 
provided for the expansion of med- 





ical school facilities since 1945. This 
money comes from state legislatures, 
gifts and endowments, alumni funds, 
grants from federal agencies and the 
National Fund for Medical Educa- 
the Medical 
Education Foundation The 
National Fund for Medical Educa- 
seeks funds from 


tion and American 


tion nonmedical 
sources, and the American Medical 
receives contributions 
. More than three 
raised in 18 


Foundation 
from physicians . . 
million dollars was 
months from private sources, inc)ud- 
ing physicians, by these organiza- 
tions ... The American Medical As- 
sociation has given $1,500,000 from 
its treasury to the Foundation. 


The American Medical Association 
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does not oppose all federa! aid to 
medical education. It approves of 
one-time grants for medical school 
construction and remodeling and of 
federal grants for research projects 
.. . It disapproves of federal funds 
for medical school operating ex- 
penses because this might lead to 
government control. 

More doctors and better health 
for the country are rapidly being 
achieved . . . Enrollments of medical 
students have increased . . . medical 
education facilities are keeping pace 
with the growing size of the classes 
... The public has responded by in- 
creasing its investment in medica! 
education ... The larger graduating 
classes consist of better trained doc- 
tors than at any time in history. 

AAA 

HERE'S ANOTHER WoRD from our old 
friend Dr. Aesop, who seems to have 
enough friends to demand a hearing 
every little while. “A dog one day 
lay down to sleep in the fresh sweet 
hay placed in the stall for the kine, 
and would not move when the ox 
came for his food. The ox in vain 
tried to get at the hay, but the cur 
growled and snapped at him and 
would not let him taste it. “A curse 
rest on thee, thou mean cur!’ said 
the ox in wrath. “Thou canst not eat 
hay, yet wilt thou not let those eat it 
who can.” We have the dog-in-the- 
manger with us still—the fellow, for 
example, who doesn’t believe in cer- 
tain public health measures, and not 
content to let them alone, he tries to 
procure legislation forbidding them 
even to those who want them. And 
sometimes he resorts to lies and mis- 
representations to achieve his result. 

ANNA 

Hor weaTHenr brings health prob- 
lems of its own during these sum- 
mer months. A series of radio tran- 
scriptions entitled “June, July and 
August” prepared by the American 
Medical Association is now being 
broadcast by many county medical 
societies and other local health agen- 
cies. In these an interviewer asks 
the Editor questions and, between 
the questions and the heat, there are 


times when he has the Editor .. . 
CORNERED! | 
W. W. Bauer, M.D. 
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Now The Best Aspirin You 


~ Can Buy For Your Child 


New, Flavored Children’s Size 
Bayer Aspirin tastes so good, 
children willingly chew it or let 
it melt on the tongue . . . drink it 
dissolved in water... or mix it 
with their food. And, mother 
it’s Bayer Aspirin, the best that 
money can buy. 





rhese tablets not only provide 
you with all the advantages for 
which regular Bayer Aspirin is 
famous — they're also the most 
convenient you can use. For each 
of them is equal to the “half an 
aspirin” doctors normally want 
children to have 











Flavored Children’s Size Bayer 
Aspirin costs far less to use than 
any other children’s size aspirin. 
You get 24 tablets —for only 15¢ 
So buy new, Flavored Children’s 
Size Bayer Aspirin, today. 
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Where and When... 


Will you be introduced to that complete cosmetic service you've heard so much about? 


Whee? In your own home, of course... What better place to discuss such an intimate subject? 


Whi? Any time that suits you. Thirty years of experience has taught us that the unhurried decision 


is the wise decision. 


Just a small investment of time and money will bring you cosmetic satisfaction you've never known before! 


Luzier’s, Inec.. Makers of Fine Cosmetics and Perfumes 








KANSAS CITY 3, MISSOURI 
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(S00D nourishing food in abundance should be 
a blessing to any people. Physicians, dieticians and 
insurance companies are warning us that the over- 
use of this desirable gift which our prosperity has 
brought us is one of the most serious menaces to 
the health of our people. 

One great scientific advance of this century was 
the demonstration of the role of vitamins in the 
body. Business has exploited this; popular maga- 
zines have written it up in an unscientific manner; 
vast sums of money have been wasted by the pub- 
lic on proprietary preparations. The Journal of the 
American Medical Association and other publica- 
tions have tried to publicize the great damage 
that has resulted from using them foolishly. 


NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL 








The effect of sulfa drugs and antibiotics on in- 


fections has been astounding. No wonder they are 
called “wonder drugs.” But their indiscriminate 
use has caused many new problems; suppression 
of urine, deafness, injury to the blood-forming or- 
gans. Such bad results have come, not from proper 

use. but from misuse of these great remedies. 
Any medicine that has active properties to do 
good may also do harm, Some of our best medi- 
cines are powerful poisons in large doses—mor- 
phine and atropin for instance. Do not let us take 
for our motto the fallacious saving, “If a little is 

good, a lot is better.” 
Perer Pinro Cnase, M.D., Editor 
Rhode Island Medical Journal 


OVERWEIGHT 


One of the commonest diseases in the United 
States is also the simplest to cure. Not the easiest to 
cure, perhaps, but certainly the simplest. 

Overweight afflicts a large segment of our popu- 
lation. It is a serious disease. Life insurance com- 
panies have found that the average life span of a 
group of normal people can be estimated accu- 
rately. Insurance actuaries have found that with 
each increase of ten pounds over normal weight, 
life expectancy is shortened; and for a group of 
overweight people the rule is “The more you 
weigh, the shorter your life.” 

In addition to a shorter life, the overweight per- 
son is more apt to develop high blood pressure, 


diabetes and other systemic ailments that contrib- 
ute to his or her discomfort. Almost every patient 
who sensibly reduces to normal weight has better 
health and feels better. 

The cause of overweight is not obscure, It is due 
to overeating and nothing else. Since overeating is 
a matter of habit, the cure for obesity is not easy, 
but it is simple. The obese person must adjust his 
eating habits, eat less. 

People who plan to reduce their weight by as 
many as 20 pounds or more should consult their 
doctor, to keep their diet in proper proportions. 

Frank B. Ramsey, M.D., Editor 
The Journal of the Indiana State Medical Association 
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POLIO TEST 


The first practical test to diagnose 
the presence of polio will be in lim- 


ited use this summer. It marks a 


very significant advance in the at- 
tempts to disarm and defeat the 
polio virus. 

This test was developed by scien- 
tists of the University of Minnesota, 
headed by Drs. Jerome T. Syverton 
and William F. Scherer. 

They have found that polio virus 
will grow upon a pure strain of 
cancer cells derived from a human 
cancer. The test shows within 24 to 
72 hours whether a 
fected with polio virus. 

The cancer cells are kept growing 
in test tubes. A sample of intestinal 
material from a suspected polio vic- 
tim is added to the tube. If virus 
grows on the cells, it is proof that 
the person has polio virus in his 


person is in- 


intestines. Thousands of such test 
tubes may be available this summer 
to tell whether children who show 
vague signs of polio really have the 
disease. If the test is positive, then 
doctors can begin treatment, includ- 
ing absolute rest, to minimize the 
risk of paralysis. 

By present evidence, the virus of 
polio first enters the gastro-intestinal 
tract, then goes to the blood, and 
then invades the nervous system, 
where it can cause paralysis. 

This test also offers the 
chance of learning whether a person 
already has antibodies against one 


same 


or more of the three types of polio 
virus which can cause human paral- 
ysis. Three tubes containing live cells 
would be used. To each tube would 
be added a little sample of blood 
from the patient. If the virus in any 
tube failed to grow, it would be 
proof that the person’s blood al- 
ready contained antibodies against 
that virus. Such a test, on large-scale 
production, someday can be useful 
in pointing to the persons who need 
the protection of gamma globulin, 
the borrowed antibodies from hu- 
man biood to prevent polio, or a 
vaccine. 


BLOOD PRINTS 


It seems you have “blood prints” 


almost as distinctive as fingerprints. 
The blood prints are patterns creat- 
ed by the way in which components 
of the blood separate in an electrical 
field. Dr. Peter Bernfeld, Tufts Med- 
ical College, finds that the blood 
prints can indicate a person's physi- 
cal condition and his diet, and per- 
haps give clues to specific diseases. 


LAZY THYROID? 


A Denver physician, Dr. Broda O. 
Barnes, blames a lazy thyroid gland 
for making many people push-overs 
for the common cold, sore throat and 
other respiratory ills. He found that 
thyroid treatment built up resistance 
or reduced incidence of colds and 
other ailments in 234 persons treated 
in the last 11 vears. The reason for 
thinking that an underactive or lazy 
thyroid was at fault in these patients, 
he explained, was that they were eas- 
ily tired, had sub-normal tempera- 
ture, were sensitive to cold or had 
other low-thyroid symptoms, When 
these patients stopped taking thy- 


roid hormone, their resistance to the 
respiratory ailments again dropped 
down, he told the Federation of 
American Societies for Experimental 
Biology. 


ARTERY PROTECTOR? 


During childbearing years, wom- 
en rarely have hardening of the cor- 
onary or heart arteries. The women 
then are producing abundant female 
sex hormone. Acting on this evi- 
dence, Drs. Ruth Pick, Jeremiah 
Stamler, and Louis N. Katz of Mi- 
chael Reese Hospital, Chicago, gave 
female sex hormone to chicks, and 
found that it prevented hardening 
of those arteries. To offset the femi- 
nizing effects of the female hormone, 
they also gave the chicks male sex 
hormone. This combination still pre- 
vented hardening of the heart artery. 

Similar encouraging results from 
administering the female sex hor- 
mone to suffering 
from severe coronary disease were 
described to the American Heart 
Association by Dr. David B. Barr of 
Cornell University Medical College. 
He said the treatment offers hope 
that such hardening may someday 


human beings 


be prevented in human beings. 


‘he Sst Te 


RHEUMATIC FEVER 


Dr. Arild E. Hansen, University of 
Texas School of Medicine, finds no 
significant difference between the 
hormones, ACTH or cortisone, and 
the salicylates, mainly aspirin, in the 
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treatment of rheumatic fever. In 


short-term studies, he said. there 
appears to be no superiority of the 
hormonal agents over salicylates for 
symptomatic relief. Anything given 
during the acute stages of rheumatic 
fever is only part of the long-term 
told the American 


Academy of General Practice. 


treatment, he 


SENSITIVITY RISK 


Compound G-4 (dichlorophene ), 
used in some dentifrices, anti-per- 
spirant toilet 
other products, apparently can cause 


creams, water and 


allergic reactions in some patients. 
Drs. A. A. Fisher, Woodside, N. Y., 
and Louis Tobin, Mt. Vernon, N. Y., 
tell in the A.M.A. Journal of nine 
patients who reacted that way with 


symptoms resembling those of vita- 
min B deficiency: That included in- 
flammation of the mouth, tongue or 
cracking of corners of the 
mouth, and inflammation around the 


lips, 
mouth. 
ASTHMA RELIEF 


Thirty-three of 45 people with 
chronic bronchial asthma obtained 
effective relief through a prescrip- 
tion drug called Phenarsenide, Dr. 
Aaron E. Fishman, St. Agnes’ Hos- 
pital, Philadelphia, writes in Medical 
Times. He says it aided some people 
not helped by other anti-asthmatic 
drugs, whose asthma was due to 
foods or drugs, bacteria, dusts, molds 


or pollens. 
FLU VACCINE 


A vaccination against influenza 
lasting up to two years is promised 
in research by Dr. Jonas Salk and 
associates of the University of Pitts- 
burgh. Mineral oil is the base of this 
vaccine, just as it is the base of the 
new polio vaccine now under careful 
tests. Dr. Salk, writing in the A.M.A. 
Journal, says the flu vaccine has ten 


to 32 times the effectiveness of vac- 
cine in a water base. Furthermore, 
the vaccine made from one strain of 
secs 


flu virus to protect against 


two other strains as well, 
PLASTIC HEART VALVE 


A dramatic new technique in heart 
surgery is to insert a piece of clear 
plastic, shaped like a soda bottle 
into the mitral valve of the heart. 
The mitral valve is the one between 
the left 
The soda-bottle plastic is being used 


auricle and left) ventricle. 
to help people whose own valves are 
so defective that there is dangerous 
back-flow. Sewed into place. it is 
moved by the heart wall to which it 
is fixed. At least 14 persons in five 
states have had the valves put into 
their hearts successfully. says a re- 
port from Peter Bent Brigham Hos- 
pital and Harvard Medical School. 
The technique was devised by Dr. 


Dwight E. Harken. 
GOOD TREATMENT 


“The patient, from the time he 
walks in the office door until he is 
discharged, must be regarded as a 
person with a complaint or disease, 
and not as a piece of isolated dis- 
eased tissue capable of locomotion.” 
—from the preface of a new book, 
“Modern Treatment: A Guide for 
General Practice.” edited by Drs. 
Austin Smith and Paul L. Wermer 
of the American Medical Association. 


HEART TROUBLE KEYS? 


Changes in the American way of 
life, in the amount of exercise we 
take or work we do Wi cue tempo of 
life with all 
may be the basic causes for the rise 


modern its attitudes, 
in heart diseases in this country, says 
Dr. Paul D, White of Harvard Uni- 
versity, who is executive director of 
the National Heart Advisory Coun- 
cil. Nowadays, explains Dr. White, 


5 


most of us eat rich diets such as only 
the wealthy formerly could afford. 
\ost of us do less work Perhaps we 
are letting our bodies decay faster. 
and the tempo of modern life makes 
it difficult to 


equanimity or 


cultivate patience, 
of mind. Dr. 
White proposes research to discover 


peace 


if such changes lie behind our pres- 
heart 


Says, 


and tragic toll of 
Such 


probably would have to be carried 


ent high 
troubles. research. he 
out in other countries, where there 
now is a sharper difference in the 
food, fun, work and other habits of 
and the middle 


the rich poor o1 


classes than there is in this country. 
DANCING EYES 


Drs. Mugene Aserinsky and Na 
thaniel Kleitman of the University 
of Chicago have a new and interest- 
ing clue to what happens when you 
dream, and why you dream. From 
tests on volunteers, they find that 
your eves apparently dance in a 


kind of jerky 


dream. They learned this from elec- 


movement when vou 


trical recordings of eve movements. 
When they awakened people whose 


eyes were moving this way, the sub- 
jects usually said they had just been 
But people 
after the 


dance and people who hadn't shown 


dreaming. awakened 


some time strange eye 
the jerky movement at all couldn't 


recall having had a dream, 
ANTI-BOMB PILL 


For about $4, you might get a pill 
which would probably protect you 
from A-bomb radiation damaue, 

This pill would be big. It would 
weigh about two ounces or 50 grams 
for a person weighing 150 pounds, 
would be bigger for anyone weigh- 
ing more than that. 

The pill would be made of cys- 
teine, an amino acid or “brick” of 
protein If given 
exposure to lethal x-rays, cysteine 


material. before 
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protects mice, at least, from radiation 
sickness or death, and saves a large 
percentage of them. 

The cysteine pill now looks like 
the best bet to date for human pro- 
tection also, Dr. Harvey M. Patt, Ar- 


gonne National Laboratory of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, told 
the Federation of American Societies 
for Experimental Biology. But you 
couldn't take a cysteine pill every 
day as a prophylactic or preventive 
against the chance of an A-bomb’s 
going off, for that much cysteine 
could be very harmful. Cysteine, said 
Dr. Patt, is the first known substance 
which protects against radiation both 
from x-rays and from neutrons. An 
A-bomb gives off both types of radi- 
ation. 


DRUG-LIGHT SHOCK 


An interesting new treatment for 
schizophrenia is a drug, semicarba- 
zide, and a neon light flashed in the 
eyes. The drug doesn't do anything 
until the light is flashed on, But the 
combination produces an epileptic- 
type seizure, which acts like electric 
or insulin shock to restore sanity. 
This treatment improved 15 out of 
37 patients, with seven becoming 
well enough to go home, or about 
to go home, reported scientists of 
the University of Illinois College of 
Medicine and Manteno State Hos- 
pital. It helped some patients not 
benefited by the usual shock treat- 
ments. The sc.zure treatment seems 
to be easier on patients, they added. 


SUPERVISOR 


Drs. Thomas F. Dougherty and 
Jules A. Frank, University of Utah 
School of Medicine, have found a 
strange “X” substance which power- 
fully stimulates the manufacture of 
white blood cells. It is part of the 
thermostatic controls to keep you 
supplied with white cells. 

Any stress—from cold to heat or 


excitement or an infection—releases 
certain hormones. The combination 
of stress and hormone release des- 
troys white cells by the millions. 
But the stress also produces “X,” 
which stimulates production of mil- 
lions of new white cells, the infec- 
tion fighters. The “X” especially 
stimulates one kind of white cells, 
called stress lymphocytes. 

The measurement of white cells 
and hormone levels in blood prom- 
ises to serve as a gauge of how peo- 
ple are responding to sickness and 
treatment, they suggest. The “X” 
may also be a key to leukemia. Pos- 
sibly something can go wrong so 
that the stress white cells are 
changed into leukemic cells. 


GOLD TREATMENT 


Injections of radioactive gold look 
promising against cancer of the pros- 
tate gland, Drs. R. H. Flocks, H. 
Dabney Kerr, H. B. Elkins and 
David Culp of the State University 
of lowa reported to the American 
Cancer society. Of 160 men getting 
this treatment in the last 20 months, 
50 per cent now are free of signs 
of cancer. Twenty per cent have 
died, with 30 per cent still living but 
with cancer signs still present. It is 
too early yet to call any of these 
men cured, 


ANXIOUS HEART 


Anxiety can cause a slowdown in 
your heartbeat. So find a team of 
Columbia University psychologists 
headed by Drs. William N. Schoen- 
feld, Joseph M. Notterman and 
Philip J. Bersh. 

In tests of 250 students, they found 
an average drop in heart rate of five 
to seven beats a minute under anxi- 
ety. One student's heart rate dropped 
27 beats a minute. 

Anxiety was produced by letting 
the volunteers hear a signal tone 
before an electric shock was applied 
to the hand. The Air Force School 
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of Aviation Medicine at Randolph 
Field, Tex., supported the study. Jet 
pilots could well be handicapped by 
the heart's reaction to anxiety. A 
slowdown in heartbeat could mean 
less blood going to the brain, less 
manual dexterity in tight spots. Some 
tests might show beforehand which 
men are most subject to a dangerous 
slowdown reaction to anxiety or 
fear. 


CIVILIZED GLANDS 


Adrenal glands get smaller and 
less efficient, and sex glands become 
more important when an animal be- 
comes civilized. This gland change 
is found in civilized as against wild 
Norway rats by Drs. Curt P. Richter 
and James A. Wood of Johns Hop- 
kins University. Loud noises, fight- 
ing, cold temperature and other 
stress sometimes powerfully affect 


the adrenal glands of civilized rats, 
setting off an alarm reaction which 
can even kill them. Wild rats with 
larger adrenal glands and less sensi- 
tivity to this alarm reaction aren't 
affected in any obvious way by the 
same scary situation. 


COLD, NOT HOT 


In wounds diffusely oozing blood, 
cold applications seem better than 
hot ones to stop bleeding, Dr. V. 
Wilman of St. Louis University told 
the Society of University Surgeons. 
Hot applications are used customari- 
ly, but tests on animals showed them 
to be less effective than cold, he said. 


WHODUNIT? 


A fast method of telling 


whether a person has taken some 


new 


kinds of drugs, poisons or narcotics 
is reported by James W. Brackett, Jr., 
and Lowell W. Bradford of the Santa 
Clara County Laboratory of -Crim- 
inalitics, San Jose, Calif. Only a small 
sample of blood is needed for their 
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test, which involves identification of 
unknown chemicals by spectropho- 
tometer, or the way they absorb light. 
The method shows promise not only 
in suicide and murder investigations, 
but also in analyses of foods and 
medicines, they told the American 
Chemical Society. 


NEW ORGANS FOR OLD 


The Lasdon Foundation, Inc., 
Yonkers, N. Y., has granted $15,000 
to Harvard Medical School and Peter 
Bent Brigham Hospital, Boston, to 
aid research toward the goal of 
someday transplanting vital organs 
in human beings. The researchers 
are looking for answers to why the 
human body rejects tissues or organs 
transplanted from another person. 


ULCER BATTLER 


One hope for combating stomach 
ulcers is provided by drugs which 
put a protective coating upon the 
lining of the stomach. Under study 
are a group of such drugs called 
methylpolysiloxanes. They have been 
tested successfully in rats and guinea 
pigs, report Drs. Mark Nickerson 
and Charles F. Curry, University 
of Michigan Medical School. 


BLOOD CLOT SIGNALS 


“Merely the anxiety associated 
with having an operation or having 
a baby makes the blood clot more 
rapidly.” And this can be a factor 
in formation of blood clots in the 
leg which cause trouble there or 
may break loose to lodge in the 
lungs, Dr. Meyer Naide of Phila- 
delphia told the American Academy 
of General Practice. 

Inactivity is important in the for- 
mation of such clots, hence the 
swing to early ambulation after sur- 
gery. Another cause is injury to 
blood vessels, creating rough spots 
on the inner walls of vessels where 
clots may form easily. 

Physicians, said Dr. Naide, might 
do well to “establish a routine in 
hospitals so that every adult is asked 
each day: ‘How are your legs today?” 
If such a regimen were established, 
we would pick up clots while they 
were still in the leg, and not discover 
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TICK BITES 


Rocky Mountain spotted fever and tularemia are spread by ticks as 
well as by other means. In the East dog ticks are the menace; in the 
Northwest wood ticks, and in the Southwest probably lone star ticks. 
Only a small proportion of ticks are infected. Sometimes people who 
picnic, vacation or work outdoors, particularly in areas of woods, un- 
dergrowth and shrubs, find many ticks attached to their clothes and 
body at the end of the day. Adult ticks are flat, mahogany-brown, 
and have eight legs; they have an oval surface and are about one 
third of an inch long. They attach themselves to rabbits and other ro 
dents, to cattle and sheep. Dogs may bring them into the home. Spotted 
fever has a case fatality rate probably higher than typhoid fever if un- 
treated; tularemia is also serious. Accordingly, although improved treat- 
ments are now available, strong precautions should be taken. 


What to Do 


1. Search the body including the scalp as soon as possible after ex 
posure. Ticks feed for several days; the longer they are attached the 


more likely they are to transmit disease if infected. Remove ticks with a 
forceps, using a steady, gradual pull. Ticks cling tenaciously. Lacking 
a forceps, slide a paper under the tick’s body. Sometimes a tick 
will disengage if a lighted cigarette is brought near, but the method 
may injure the skin and facilitate germ entrance. 

2. Sterilize the bite point and vicinity with an antiseptic; then ster- 
ilize the forceps and cleanse the hands with soap and water. Tularemia 
germs are contained in feces of infected ticks; these germs can enter 
the body through the tick bite or other breaks in the skin, through the 
conjunctiva, or even through intact skin. Therefore do not crush the 
tick, strewing germs about. It is wise to wear rubber gloves when deal- 
ing with ticks. 

3. If exposed often to these arachnids, consult your physician con 
cerning the advisability of vaccination against spotted fever. If allergic 
to egg, mention this to him, because the vaccine is prepared from egg 
culture. There is no effective vaccine against tularemia. 


clots were present when the — tenderness; tenderness along the in- 


patient suddenly drops dead of a 
pulmonary embolism.” 

Early signs of venous thrombosis, 
he said, are firmness on gentle pal- 
pation of the calf of the leg; calf 


side of the thigh; discomfort in the 
calf on drawing up the foot; swelling 
of the calf; slight elevation in tem 
perature; a cough, and a sudden or 
sharp pain in the chest 
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CRASH! Curious spectators rush to the icy crossing 
where two cars are hopelessly smashed. From the 
wreckage two persons extricate themselves. The first to 
appear is elderly and well-dressed. He quickly surveys 
the steaming junk piles and without hesitation pulls a 
young man to his feet and assists him to the side of the 
road. There is no doubt that the young fellow needs help. 
His gait is unsteady, his eyes bleary and bloodshot, his 
speech so slurred as to be almost unintelligible. The on- 
lookers have seen enough to convince them that the 
young man is drunk, and their opinion is strengthened by 
the odor of alcohol which is obvious several feet away. 
Above the mumblings of the crowd this conversation 
can be heard: 

“I hope the kid gets what's coming to him. Vd swear 
he’s plastered.” 

“You said it, brother. Next time he might not be so 
lucky. A month in the cooler is the only way to handle 
the drunken bum!” 

Just then the sirens of police cars give promise that 
the young man will get what is coming to him. Quietly 
and efficiently the policemen go to work. They note the 
appearance of the youth—sullen, bleary-eyed, swaying, 
clothing disarranged—and the pronounced odor of alco- 
hol, and begin: 

“Name?” “William Schultz.” 

“Address?” “Two four sheven—no—two sheven four— 
no—aw, gee, | forget.” 

“Let's see your drivers’ license.” Much fumbling and 
swaying before the paper is produced. 

“Occupation?” The answer comes slowly—“T'm a shax 
—a tchas—a taxi driver.” 

“Have you been drinking?” “No, offisher, not for a 
long time—maybe Shaterday.” 

“What day is this?” “Maybe Tueshdy—maybe Friday 
—I jusht forget.” 

“Where are you now?” Right betore him are the street 
signs, but the young man misses his guess by several 
niles. 

The questions continue: 

“Have you been sick? Are you taking medicine of any 
kind? Been taking dope? Are you having dental work 
done? Have you had a mouthwash? Now just how much 
have you had to drink?” 

Again the denial, “Absholutely nothing.” 

“We'll see about that,” seys the officer. “This test will 
tell how much booze you have in you, but you have the 
right to refuse to take the test if you wish.” From the 
squad car the officer produces a cardboard cylinder 
about a foot long from which he removes a glass and 
rubber gadget and a toy balloon. “Blow up the balloon.” 

“Sure, offisher.” With some difficulty the mission is 
accomplished. 

The officer then carefully adds the purple contents of 
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In qualified hands, truly scientific tests can 


save lives as well as reputations. 


a tiny glass tube to what looks like a wad of cotton in the 
glass gadget and stop watch in hand lets the air from the 
balloon flow through the apparatus. “You'll see the pur- 
ple color disappear in a few seconds,” he says, “and the 
shorter the time the drunker you are.” 

When the last of the imprisoned air has passed 
through the apparatus and the purple color has not 
changed, the officer scratches his head and says, “Must 
be something wrong. You'll have to come to the station 
with us for more tests.” 

Now it’s the oider man’s turn for examination, “Just 
for the record.” As expected he gives a good account of 
himself. He is Milton P. Jones, an executive, on his way 
home from a business conference. Yes, he did have a 
couple of drinks with his lunch two hours before, but 
the policemen are unable to smell alcohol on his 
breath. 

“Would you mind blowing up the balloon?” “Not at 
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all.” Again the purple chemical is placed into a glass 
apparatus and again the air from the balloon is forced 
through. In a fraction of a minute all color disappears. 
“Now I know there’s something screwy about this gadg- 
et,” says the now perplexed policeman. “These scientists 
give me a pain. That gimmick sure gummed up an open- 
and-shut case for us. Better come to the station, anyway, 
so we can make out a complaint against the kid for bust- 
ing up your Cadillac. Maybe we can find out what's 
wrong with the test.” 

Several weeks have passed and we now find ourselves 
in Municipal Court to attend the trial, State vs. Milton 
P. Jones. The trial is in its second day. But wait a minute 
—isn't there some mistake? We saw what happened 
when an irresponsible youth smashed up Mr, Jones’ fine 
car. And now they're trying Mr. Jones! What a travesty! 
Maybe he had no right being at the crossing at the same 
time that a drunken fool was ploughing through. This 











Most of the testimony quoted here 
is from the transcript of an actual 
case, in which Charles J]. Kersten 
(now in Congress) for the state 
and Cornelius P. Hanley for 

the defense brought out the facts 
with remarkable clarity. Real 
names of the drivers are not used, 
The author is a member of the 
American Medical Association’s 
Committee on Medico-Legal 


Problems. 


ought to be good. Let’s listen to the district attorney, 
who has Dr. Hargraves on the stand. 

Q. Doctor, I will ask you whether or not you have made 
any special studies in regard to alcohol intoxication? 
A. I have. 

Q. Will you tell us briefly the special studies you have 
made in that regard? 

A. I have given individuals measured amounts of alco- 
hol and then observed their behavior, including having 
them drive cars, to see what impairment, if any, was 
caused by specific levels of alcohol in the body. These 
tests were correlated with chemical tests of blood and 
other body fluids. 

Q. Were you at police headquarters on January 1? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Will you tell the court and jury the purpose of your 
visit and what you observed? 

A. I was called to the station (Continued on page 52) 
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id HIS year some 75 million Americans will spend ten 
billion dollars on 25 million vacation trips. Most of these 
travelers will have a wonderful time, but there will be 
periods when many of them—suffering the discomforts of 
a strange ailment—will wish to heaven they had stayed 
home. 

If you are one of the unfortunate ones there will come 
a night when you will retire feeling well enough but 
awaken later with the sensation of someone walking 
around on your abdomen. Worse than the cramps is that 
overwhelming nausea; your mouth is full of saliva and 
you realize you had better get to the bathroom quick. 
After you vomit and retch you feel, for a moment, some- 
what better. But before you can congratulate yourself, 
renewed intestinal griping suddenly becomes more pur- 
poseful and you have another function to perform with- 


out delay. After a little, breathless and sweaty but re- 
lieved, you fall back into bed. 

“Oh, no. Not again!” 

Why, yes, you have just begun. Again and again and 
yet again; gray dawn may find you flat on the bathroom 
floor; bedraggled, deflated and limp; so miserable, so ex- 
hausted that you refuse even to struggle back to your 
bed. 

What has happened? Just this: You are a victim of the 
tourist's disease—stomach upset, food poisoning or per- 
haps an actual intestinal infection. Sometimes violent, 
seldom dangerous, but certainly never any fun. 

Especially susceptible are people who go to foreign 
places. Chances are about fifty-fifty that the vacation in 
Mexico will be marred by this condition. Just when the 
traveler is reaching the climax of his visit to this beauti- 
ful and stimulating land he will begin that cry: “Oh, 
not again!” 

His companions will taunt him with unkind references 
to the speed of his “turista trot”—unless they have been 
victimized before him! Then they sit silent in sympathy. 

The pattern is equally familiar to travelers in the Med- 
iterranean, the Orient, or any area where public health 
controls may be uncertain—and this unfortunately in- 
cludes many portions of our own U.S.A.! 
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Does that statement surprise you? Then read this ex- 
cerpt from the February, 1952, issue of Medical Eco- 
nomics: 

“Though the United States is one of the world’s 
healthiest countries, you can motor across it by four se- 
lected routes without once finding: (1) drinking water 
from a tested source; (2) milk from tuberculosis tested 
cows; and (3) restaurants inspected for sanitary condi- 
tions. For road maps see the Public Health Service. 

“This unhealthy cross-country trip is not recommended 
by either Dr. Haven Emerson or Dr. Lee A. Rademaker, 
chairmen of the National Advisory Committee on Local 
Health Units of the National Health Council. But they 
say it can be done, so widespread are the gaps in this 
country’s public health activities.” 

And the results of such conditions? The crossroads 


doctors up and down those routes see a steady stream of 
enteritis victims. So also do the doctors around many of 
our resort areas where sanitation systems are overloaded 
during the seasonal peaks. Tourist’s disease is so wide- 
spread that you face it every time you venture out of 
your own back yard. In fact. sooner or later, you must 
surely get it—unless you understand its nature. 

What causes these sudden, violent intestinal upsets? 
Mostly, according to bacteriologists, they are poisoning 
from chemical toxins produced in contaminated food by 
streptococci and staphylococci, organisms that are wide- 
spread. Actually you seldom consume any food that is 
free of them, but the trouble begins when a large growth 
has been permitted, usually by failure in refrigeration. 
Certain foods can go bad in only four or five hours at 86 
degrees Fahrenheit, a common summer temperature all 
over the country. Yet, even ordinary refrigeration might 
keep these same foods safe for weeks. 

The most vulnerable foods are milk products, includ- 
ing ice cream; cream-filled bakery goods; “fresh” meats, 
including rapidly cured hams; and of course those dan- 
gerous old stand-bys that are usually to blame when 
everyone at the Sunday School picnic is prostrated— 
potato salad or chicken salad. 

And, concerning such food toxins, mark this fact down 
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in red: Once produced they are stubbornly resistant to 
heat; even 30 minutes at a hard boil may not destroy 
them! Hence, you cannot be complacent over that boiled 
milk or well-done hamburger. 

Thorough cooking is a safeguard in only the second of 
our group of gastrointestinal scourges, the true infec- 
tions. Several of these fevers are closely related to ty- 
phoid. In fact you receive immunity against some of 
them when you take typhoid shots. But others on the 
fringe of the typhoid group, widespread in nature—in 
birds and animals—are always lying in wait for a con- 
taminated fly or a careless hand to transfer them to your 
susceptible alimentary canal. 

Then in 12 to 48 hours the bathroom again becomes 
the center of your existence. These infections have been 
called “slow fevers” but you would never believe it. 
Though you may not at first be prostrated as with a food 
poisoning, you will be too busy and unhappy to notice 
much difference. 

There will be the same abdominal cramps, nausea, 
vomiting and diarrhea; but here is a noteworthy differ- 


by E. O. NICHOLS, JR., M.D. 


This expert advice can help you 


avoid the intestinal upsets 


that ruin many vacations in foreign 


lands—and even in this country! 


ence: you will develop fever and probably a headache. 
When this happens. call a doctor, especially if the attack 
hangs on or becomes worse. An intestinal upset with 
fever—and often the passage of mucous, even pus— 
means an infection that can put you in bed for many 
days. For small children it may be highly dangerous. 
The U.S. Public Health Service records 83,000 deaths in 
children under two years old from 1941 to 1949, some 
9000 a year, from the dysentery-diarrheal diseases. For- 
tunately the newer antibiotics. particularly the mycin 
drugs, are shaving these alarming figures. So, to repeat, 
call a doctor early when there is fever. 

Such infections and food poisonings constitute the first 
two of the tourist’s alimentary adversaries; and it is easy 
to tell them apart—provided the third type does not con- 
fuse you. For a good description of it let us turn to the 
Journal of the American Medical Association, to quote 
Dr. Walter L. Bruetsch of Indianapolis, who is well 
acquainted with travel abroad: 

“An important cause for the harmless but often dis- 
abling diarrhea suffered by tourists is the use of varied 
oils in the preparation of foreign foods, for it has the 
cathartic effect of castor oil in many Americans. In addi- 
tion, certain Mexican dishes contain herbs which act as 
a laxative. For the same reason, some American tourists 
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experience similar difficulties in traveling in Latin coun- 
tries of Europe. A tourist in Italy, who has been plagued 
by this inconvenience, on entering France will suddenly 
be cured, because the food in France is mainly prepared 
with butter instead of oil. If the susceptible tourist 
should then continue into Spain, the diarrhea will 
promptly return. He may leave France in the evening, 
eat dinner on the train and, when he arrives the next 
morning in Madrid, will have to make repeated dashes 
to the bathroom. On the other hand, the native traveler 
who ate the same meal will not suffer from disturbed 
digestion. 

“With the increasing number of Americans traveling 
in Mexico and other Latin countries,” Dr, Bruetsch con- 
tinues, “the diarrhea problem has become important. I 
have attended fellow travelers who were so ill that they 
felt the end was near. After they recovered they immedi- 
ately left the country, never to return, I recall two Amer- 
ican girls who became severely ill with this condition in 
one of the best hotels in Florence. Being in a foreign coun- 
trv and not speaking the language, they became panicky 
and called their parents over the transatlantic telephone. 
The parents in their anxiety consulted the family physi- 
cian, who, not knowing what it was all about, merely 
added to the confusion.” 

Dr. Bruetsch thus points an accusing finger at the third 
member of this disease trio, dietary indiscretion, He 
might have added that this is the one to which a tourist 
will seldom confess. It could not have been his fault, not 
foolish eating or drinking; no, he must have been poi- 
soned or infected. After all he eats much the same thing 
at home. 

For a more objective opinion let us go to an inter- 
national authority on the whole subject of tourist's dis- 
ease. Fritz von Mohr, Swiss by birth, was educated in 
Germany and the United States, An able doctor, a mas- 
ter linguist, he has practiced in Mexico City for many 
vears. As physician to the Swiss Embassy there, he has 
been consulted by thousands of travelers who have 
swarmed to that neutral legation, especially during 
World War II. He has treated people of as many as 11 
nationalities in a single day, patients ranging from ex- 
kings to spies, many of them suffering from gastro- 
intestinal diseases. 

So with a lifetime of study behind him, Dr. von Mohr 
knows these conditions. His advice should protect you 
wherever you may travel. It is not intended primarily 
for Mexico, since, as he says, such excellent hygienic 
progress has been made there that for the reasonably 
cautious traveler it is as safe as many sections in our own 
country. He says: 

“1. Do not travel with small children if you can pos- 
sibly avoid it. 

“2. Never eat food offered on the street, 

“3. That charming little restaurant may have an appeal 
all its own, but unless you know its reputation you had 
better examine its washroom and, if possible, its kitchen. 
Look particularly at the refrigerator. 

“4. Watch what you eat! For example, white cot- 
tage cheese may transmit not only undulant fever 


but serious intoxications (Continued on page 49) 





Headache: 


Common and uncommon 
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Inasmucu as headache is an almost universal com- 
plaint, it is a topic that almost everyone can discuss 
from firsthand experience. Headache, it must be quickly 
realized, is not a disease by itself, but rather a symptom 
of a disease or functional disturbance. Nature has a way 
of providing us with many warnings, and headache is 
an important red signal of impending distress. Many 
causes of headache are relatively simple and are quickly 
corrected; others may tax the collective ingenuity of a 
corps of top-notch specialists. In either case, headache 
of emotional origin is probably more common than most 
people realize. 

To the uninitiated person who reads a newspaper or 
magazine, listens to radio programs, attends movies or 
views television, the information that illness can result 
from emotional disturbances may seem as contemporary 
a medical advance as the discovery of penicillin. Actual- 
ly, Hippocrates, father of medicine, made numerous 
references to the relationship of anxieties to physical 
symptoms more than two thousand years ago. In those 
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days “Socrates would prescribe no physick for Char- 
mide’s headache till first he had eased his troubled mind; 
body and soul must be cured together.” Today, psycho- 
somatic medicine, which is directed toward the relation- 
ship between body and mind in causing illness, is 
presented in the guise of streamlined medical knowl- 
edge proclaiming that a patient must be considered as 
a human being rather than as a collection of organs. 

Headache of emotional or psychogenic origin is ex- 
tremely common. The emotional, fidgety person be- 
sieged by worry, anxieties and fatigue often suffers from 
headaches, In many instances he is not aware of the 
underlying difficulty responsible for precipitating the 
head pain. Frequently there is a considerable time lag 
between worry, anxieties and other emotional stresses 
and strains and the actual appearance of headache; and 
headache sometimes persists long after the emotional 
state subsides. It does not necessarily require a crisis to 
precipitate headache symptoms; the chronic wear and 
tear of everyday living may so tax a person that it is 
finally translated into a headache. Anxiety is now con- 
sidered a natural defense mechanism which is mobilized 
whenever a person is threatened by adversity, The de- 
gree of anxiety he can tolerate or the point at which 
he is made sick by it depends in part on his stability 
and capacity to bear stress. 

The human being similarly can be thrown off balance 
by emotions such as hate, hostility, anger, rage, resent- 
ment, jealousy and suspicion. In many people with 
chronic headaches, medication is chiefly of value in 
relieving the discomfort of the acute attack. But only by 
reducing the amount of mental stress can headaches be 
reduced in frequency and severity and thereby rendered 
easier to control by therapeutic means. 

Psychologie and emotional problems vary greatly 
from person to person. In some people they are pro- 
duced by unfavorable situations; in others, the difficulty 
rests primarily in the inner life of the headache sufferer, 
with the result that he cannot adjust adequately to the 
usual demands of daily life. The person whose psycho- 
logic mechanisms are able to achieve a compromise such 
as a headache—unpleasant and unsatisfactory though it 
may be—may continue to live in the world of reality, But 
when the struggle is lost and the person is unable to 
convert his conflicts into physical symptoms, the advent 
of a psychiatric disorder is close by. 

Headaches that occur at regular intervals in daily life 
likely to be 


psychogenic in origin although not as trying as the pre- 


—on week ends, holidays, Sundays—are 


ceding. Overly conscientious professional men, business 
executives, and white-collar workers are especially vul- 
nerable to psychogenic headaches which are likely to 
put in an appearance at the end of a trying day. Result- 
ing from emotional causes, frequently deep-seated and 
difficult to recognize, emotional or psychogenic head- 
aches account for a great many head discomforts, wide- 
ly known as “nervous” headaches. The suffering can 
sometimes prove as real and intense as that due to 
organic disease. 

Headaches are known to follow sexual acts, particu- 
larly in people who are inadequately adjusted. Too busy 
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a social round—parties, dances, having visitors—often 
precipitates sieges of headaches. Most of them are di- 
rectly due to a combination of excitement, fatigue and 
worry. Blame is frequently directed at bright lights, hot 
rooms and excessive smoking rather than at the asso- 
ciated emotion and fatigue, Several factors point to the 
benign nature of nervous headaches. In the first place, 
their possessors have usually encountered them for 
many vears without in any way suffering any Hnpair- 
ment of health. Distressing as they can be. this type of 
psychogenic headache seldom interferes with work or 
play. Psychogenic headaches rarely interfere with sleep 
and are usually relieved by a bref nap or an aspirin 
tablet. 

Emotional headaches, in short, can be both fickle and 
bizarre. While headaches of recent origin frequently 
require immediate investigation because they may indi- 
cate the beginning of a serious ailment, psychogenic 
headaches in many cases can go on for years without 
seriously impairing vigor or well-being. As a rule, head 
aches originating from organic causes last neither “tor 
years” nor “all my life.” Nervous headaches have no pat- 
tern as to time, duration of the attack or location of the 
pain. Indeed, there is often a tendency for the patient 
to exaggerate the extent of the headache, to portray it in 
melodramatic terms, and to boast of the suffering he is 
compelled to endure. 

Doctors know that the headache victim must be con- 
vineed that the cause is not an organic ailment, The 
exacting physician will therefore undertake an exhaus- 
tive clinical and laboratory study of the patient to prove 


A surprising number are caused 


by tension. The less common organic 


types need quick medical care. 


that no obscure disease is present. Unfortunately the 
term “psychoneurosis” has become almost as popular in 
both lay and medical parlance as the word “allergy 
The stigma still attached to mental and emotional ail- 
ments causes patients to look askance on any doctor who 
informs them that their personalities rather than their 
bodies are ailing. Many people boast of their allergies 
but are ashamed to speak of their psychogenic or emo 
tional difficulties. Many a busy physician will make a 
diagnosis of psychoneurotic headache long before the 
patient is willing to admit to himself or to the doctor 
that he has emotional conflicts. 

Occasionally a few people with headaches of emo- 
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tional origin can take stock of their 
own affairs and, by noting the cir- 
cumstances under which distress is 
produced, do something concrete to 
rectify the situation. In most people, 
however, modesty, pride, fear and 
shame serve to hamper the investi- 
gation into the patient's fundamental 
problem. Asking such people the 
question, “Are you worrying about 
something?” is almost certain to elic- 
it a worthless reply, namely, “No.” 
The astute physician approaches the 
shy, fearful person cautiously, lest 
he be frightened. 

The interview between doctor and 
patient is not the same as social con- 
versation, although the main tool 
will be language. Headache victims 
are best treated as ambulatory pa- 
tients in a number of visits to the 
physician's office. Such visits can be 
brief: a half hour is sufficient if the 
patient is encouraged to search out 
causes rather than merely reiterate 
symptoms. At times the physician 
prescribes some mild treatment for 
several visits, while the patient is 
prepared for the diagnosis and the 
subsequent psychotherapy. 

In opening the interview, what the 
physician actually is attempting to 
do is find out what kind of person 
the headache sufferer is. Like the 
inquiring detective, the examiner 
does not take the first utterance of 
the patient as the chief complaint, 
for this may merely disguise the pa- 
tient’s basic problem. One of the 
doctor's chief tasks is to understand 
the origin and development of the 
complaint in relation to the patient's 
social position, his work and his fam- 
ily attachments. By uncovering his 
hopes, ambitions, fears, frustrations 
and anxieties, the physician is fre- 
quently able to correlate the onset 
of symptoms with periods of particu- 
lar emotional stress in the patient's 
life. 

A sympathetic interview by an 
understanding family physician is 
more often than not completely bene- 
ficial to his patient. Much depends 
on the zeal and skill of the doctor. 
Burrowing and probing into old 
emotional wounds may sometimes 
reveal problems that can be re- 
moved, but occasionally it uncovers 
hidden fires, delays healing and adds 
to psychic injury. Since there are 


many reasons for the production of 
headaches, assurance that the head- 
ache is not the result of serious 
organic disease is often the most 
satisfactory solution. Finally, when 
a patient is encouraged to develop 
insight into the nature of the various 
factors precipitating his headaches, 
he is in a better position to help solve 
some of his problems, and his head- 
aches as well. 

In contrast to headaches of emo- 
tional origin, a headache is very im- 
portant when it serves as a warning 
that something is fundamentally 
wrong with the brain. Fortunately 
for mankind, the headaches that 
call for prompt and often heroic 
measures—those due to brain tumors, 
brain abscess, meningitis and certain 
intracranial hemorrhages—constitute 
a small proportion of the total num- 
ber of pains involving the head. 
While estimated thar 
brain tumors account for only one in 
every 200 deaths, early recognition 
of this condition is a serious obliga- 
tion of the physician. Failure to 
separate the ominous from the trivial 
may subsequently cost life. The fact 
of the matter is that no chronic head- 
ache should be dismissed without 


it has been 
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investigating the possibility of brain 
tumor. 

Tumors generally are of two types 
—benign and malignant. Benign tu- 
mors, as a rule, are not dangerous 
except as they may become large 
enough to cause disability, or invade 
blood vessels and cause hemorrhage. 
Malignant tumors, on the contrary, 
include cancer and are always dan- 
gerous to life, no matter where they 
grow. Briefly stated, a cancer is a 
lawless, destructive growth of cells. 
Its prime characteristic is its failure 
to observe any definite boundaries 
or limits in its growth. Its cells have 
an unfortunate habit of wandering 
off through the body, coming to rest 
in some distant organ with the con- 
sequent development of another, or 
secondary, cancer at the new site. 
The setting up of secondary cancers 
is known as metastasis. 

Brain tumors may be primary or 
metastatic, and may occur at any 
age. Typical by-products of brain 
tumors are headache, vomiting and 
inflammation of the optic nerve. In 
brain tumors, headache is often the 
first symptom a patient complains of, 
though it is seldom the only one. The 
headache is usually deep, aching 
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“You realize, of course, my case is unique in medical history.” 
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and steady; it may also prove throb- 
bing, stabbing or boring. It is pro- 
duced by sudden changes in posture, 
by coughing, straining, stooping or 
jolting, and it is frequently worse at 
night. The headache is sometimes 
severe but rarely as intense as that 
of migraine, meningitis, or certain 
diseases accompanied by high fever. 
Ordinarily, headaches can be dimin- 
ished in intensity by swallowing 
aspirin or by applying cold packs 
to the scalp. 

For effect, 
masses must be removed surgically. 
As yet, x-ray therapy has not justified 
the hopes once placed in it. Surgery 
still remains the better and more ef- 
fective method. Neurosurgeons who 


more lasting tumor 


care for patients afflicted with brain 
tumor are fully aware that action 
should follow diagnosis. 

Although the relation between dis- 
ease of the ear, nose and throat and 
true headache is relatively limited, 
headache nonetheless can play the 
role of a serious and often dangerous 
complication in the course of infec- 
tions of these structures, especially 
when headache arises in the course 
of a severe mastoid or nasal sinus 
infection. Septic diseases of the ear 
are the most common cause of brain 
abscess. Extension of infectious proc- 
esses from the middle ear to the 
mastoid region and thence to the 
brain to form brain abscesses occurs 
more frequently in chronic than 
acute ear conditions. Contrariwise, 
chronic sinus infection is less likely 
to resolve in brain abscess than acute 
infections. 

Injury to the head is another fre- 
quent cause of brain abscesses. They 
have apparently resulted from in- 
juries which, oddly enough, serious- 
ly affect neither the skull nor the 
scalp, but the condition may be an 
bruises of 


extension from infected 


the scalp. Ordinarily, one would ex- 


pect an abscess resulting from a head 


injury to be near the surface of the 
brain. But this is not always the case, 
especially if the infection has been 
driven inward to some depth by a 
bone fragment or foreign body. 
Brain abscesses can produce symp- 
toms that either death or 
demand immediate treatment, or can 


cause 


run a slow, symptomless, insidious 
course. Some chronic types of brain 


abscess persist for one or two years 
or, more rarely, for ten, 20 and even 
30 years. In general, a person with 
brain abscess is seldom aware of the 
presence of fever—actually, fever is 
insignificant. As in the case of brain 
tumors, headache, vomiting and in- 
flammation of the optic nerve are 


A Little Boy Goes to Bed 


A shoe's taken off in the bathroom. 

A sock’s taken off in the hall. 

The others come slack when he’s lying on 
his back 

With his feet up against the wall. 

His overall’s shed as he jumps on the bed, 

His shirt as he starts down the stairs. 

(There’s someone he missed, who has to be 
kissed. } 

Then his underwear’s left on some chairs! 

When he’s down to his skin and his moth- 
er’s all in, 

Is this the last act of the drama? 

Not so! Comes the bluff of being lions and 
stuff, 

Till he’s ready to don his pajama. 

And the blankets, in layers, 

And the story, and prayers, 

And the blinds to be drawn 

And the light to be blown. 

And at last, when you think 

You are done— 

There’s—a drink! 


Virginia Brasier 


symptoms suggestive of intracranial 
pressure associated with brain ab- 
SCeSS. 

Although headache is a symptom 
in every brain abscess, the location 
of the headache can vary or, if fixed, 
be remote from the seat of the dis- 
ease. Coughing, stooping and strain- 
ing at stool often intensify the head- 
ache. In addition to headache, varied 
mental sometimes 
occur to confuse doctors struggling 


symptoms may 
to make an accurate diagnosis. Dis- 
orders of memory, hallucinations, in- 
somnia, irritability, drowsiness, daffi- 
culty of concentration, susceptibility 
to mental and physical fatigue, and 
an infinite variety of other mental 
disturbances also result from brain 
abscess. As can be inferred, it is un- 
safe to parcel off these symptoms 
lightly with the erroneous label, 
“psychoneurotic” complaints. 

Brain abscess occurs less frequent- 
ly than brain tumor, and the progno- 
sis is always serious, but the chances 
for a successful outcome are steadily 
improving. Despite the fact that 
sulfonamide 


antibiotics and the 
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drugs have not proved completely 
effective in the treatment of all ab- 
scesses, they have aided greatly in 
combating the primary source of 
infection, particularly mastoiditis 
and sinusitis. The best treatment is 
still surgical and lies in locating and 
evacuating the brain abscess. 
Meningitis is due to an invasion 
of the membranes covering the brain 
and spinal cord by any one of a 
Among the 


number of organisms. 


more common causative “erms are 


the meningococcus, pneumococcus 
streptococcus, and the spirochete of 
syphilis. Meningitis can also be a 
complication of tuberculosis, influ- 
enza and various other diseases. In- 
fluenzal meningitis, for example, at- 
tacks 
children, 
year old. Its onset is rapid, and close 


almost always in younger 


often babies less than a 
on the heels of a severe headache 
come convulsive seizures or coma. 
Unless treatment is prompt, death 
from this infection is almost inevi- 
table. 

Headache, irritability and restless- 
ness are among the early signs of 
meningitis of bacterial origin. Head- 
ache is an important symptom. It 
may be localized in a single region 
of the 
throughout the head. Other signs 


head or be generalized 
and symptoms follow in close order 
—vomiting, fever, apathy and _ stiff- 
ness of the neck. The headache of 
meningitis origin is accompanied by 
a neck so stiff that the head can't be 
bent down to the chest even by pull- 
ing with the hand. In severe forms 
of meningitis there may be convul- 
sions, delirium and coma. Here, the 
prognosis is serious, many patients 
dying within a few days 

Despite the seriousness of men- 
treatment by 


ingitis, modern day 


means of sulfonamides, penicillin, 
streptomycin and some of the newer 
antibiotic drugs has greatly improved 
the chances of its victims for recov- 
ery. Formerly, cures were uncom- 
mon; now recoveries are everyday 
Great 


been made in the treatment of tu- 


occurrences. advances have 


berculous meningitis, at one time 
almost invariably fatal, by the use of 
streptomycin and some of the newer 
antibiotics. Lives formerly lost to 
the dread ravages of tuberculosis are 


now being salvaged 





by PAUL H. FLUCK, M.D. 


It literally can! 
Here is the way to 
fight gossip aimed at 
and cure your- 


self of it, 


you 


’ 
I IRST there were three women chatting outside the 
supermarket—and then there were two. The tall woman 


climbed in her car and drove off. Parked there, waiting, 
I couldn't escape. Without wanting to I listened. 

“Poor Mrs. Smith,” chanted the first woman. 

“She's so thin.” echoed the second woman. 

“I never saw her looking so bad before,” chimed the 
first woman. 

“It almost makes you think that there’s something the 
matter with her.” 

“She's doctoring with that surgeon over in Brightville.” 

“They say he’s a cancer specialist!” 

“Her mother died of cancer. She told me so herself.” 

“What a shame. And she’s so young, too.” 

I heard no more. My lady and her bundles arrived to 
be stowed in the car. But by now it was cut and dried. 
Mrs. Smith—whoever she was—had cancer! 

Worst of all, Mrs. Smith would always have cancer. 
No matter what her doctor said. No matter what she 
went to the hospital for. No matter what her x-rays 
showed. Mrs. Smith was doomed with cancer. 

I never met Mrs. Smith. I don’t know what she was 
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“doctoring” for. I ‘hope she is alive and well. But one 
thing I know for sure—no doctor ever made a diagnosis 
of cancer on the sidewalk outside a supermarket while 
his patient was driving along a road a mile away. An- 
other thing I know is that hundreds of women like Mrs. 
Smith lose their lives every year because of gossip. 

How? Here's how. 

Mrs. Smith has her real friends—life and death staunch 
friends. They hear that gossip. They forget their appoint- 
ments with their hairdressers and their dentists and their 
husbands’ supper and off they go to tell Mrs. Smith the 
whole story. They tell her for two reasons. First, they're 
“real” friends. They want to tell her what’s going around. 


Second, they're normal people—downright curious peo- 


ple. Friends or not, they want to know—does Mrs. Smith 
have cancer? 

No matter what Mrs. Smith says it doesn’t make a bit 
of difference. If she denies having cancer they think she’s 
trying to be brave—or maybe her doctor didn’t tell her. 
If she admits having a lump in her breast or some in- 
ternal ailment they know for sure—it’s cancer! 

That brings us to Mrs. Smith. What is she thinking? 
What does all this gossip do to her? 

It can do one of several things. First it can make her 
stop going to the doctor. Every doctor fills out death 
certificates for patients who stopped coming in because 
of gossip. Or it can make Mrs. Smith positive in her own 
mind that she does have cancer, and that her doctor 
won't tell her. It can make her put off an operation or 
delay treatment. It may make her change doctors. 

If she changes doctors all of her diagnostic tests may 
have to be repeated. It’s natural for Mrs. Smith to avoid 
mentioning the name of the first doctor who treated her 

. the doctor who has spent a month working out a 
diagnosis and starting her on the road to recovery. 

So Mrs. Smith dies of cancer, or diabetes, or tubercu- 
losis, and there isn’t a line on her death certificate to 
write in the real cause of death—deadly gossip. 

Gossiping isn't a crime in any state in the nation. Once 
waggers of mischievous tongues were dunked in special- 
ly built chairs in various New England rivers and creeks. 
Today the dunking chair is kaput. No judge would dare 
sentence a gossip to more than a $10 fine even where 
such old-fashioned laws still remain on the statute books. 

So that leaves the gossiping strictly up to Mrs. Smith. 
What can she do about it? 
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Mrs. Smith can go to her doctor about a lump in her 
breast, or a gallbladder ailment, or a sore throat—but can 
her doctor help her to check that gossiping? Hardly. If 
she mentions it at all, he can only shrug his shoulders 
and tell her to forget it—people are always talking, and 
it doesn’t mean a thing. But it does mean something! 

Every time Mrs. Smith drives down the street or steps 
out to pick up the evening paper—two women across the 
street will stop talking momentarily to raise their heads 
to look at her. Mrs. Smith is a normal human being. 
She knows what they will be saying a minute later, Can 
she forget it? The chances are she can't. 

Has Mrs. Smith an out? Does she have to publish a 
certified list of her complaints in the daily paper? Or 
can she fight those gossipers to a finish and win? 

To begin with, Mrs. Smith is probably only getting 
back what she has sown. She is hearing the same things 
about herself that she said about others. Mrs. Smith can 
handle gossipers best by not gossiping herself. When 
her friends start talking about another person’s health 


she could say quickly, “I don't think it’s any of our busi- 
ness. I hope she gets well.” 

In this way Mrs. Smith could cast her vote against 
gossiping about some other woman's health and at the 
same time ward off talk that might some day hurt her. 

But suppose Mrs. Smith hasn’t a chance to do that. 
Suppose the gossip is already going the rounds. Can she 
shrug her shoulders and forget it? 

Maybe—if Mrs. Smith has cataracts in both eyes and is 
stone deaf in both ears. But if her eyesight is acute and 
her hearing is normal, her best move is to barge right in 
on the worst gossipers and mince no words coming to 
the point. By getting her dander up Mrs. Smith can re- 
assure herself and make her friends believe that she is 
not dying on her feet. 

Most important of all, Mrs. Smith must not deviate 
one inch from the course of treatment she is under- 
going. She must not change doctors; she must not delay 
an operation; she must not postpone a series of x-rays. 
She must not let gossip kill her. 

When doctors study a disease—in order to find a cure 
for it—they don’t start right off trying every drug in their 
bags. Instead they make a scientific study of the disease 
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itseli—find its cause—find out why soime patients are 
especially apt to be its victims. Only after every detail 
about that disease is known will trials with drugs begin. 

Suppose you study gossip that way. What do you find? 

First, you find that gossiping is nothing but boasting 
about something you know. You're as proud as the father 
of sextuplets. You can’t wait until you tell the girls at the 
canasta table or the gang in the office. And they're all 
boasters, too. So they tell you what they know—add fact 
after fact until you have a juicy story. 

But you added a bit of fiction to make the facts sound 
interesting. So did your pals—until the truth is hidden 
underneath that phony stage scenery. That's gossip. 

Now apply a bit more of the disease-studying tech- 
nique, Who are most likely to be the victims of gossip? 
You know who. The poor fellow who made a mistake. 
The unmarried girl who is going to have a baby. The 
sick woman—like Mrs. Smith—whose failing health can- 
not be hidden from the sharp eyes of gossipers. 

And: who are the most vicious gossipers? Anyone— 


rhur Looking 1o— 


el 


from bankers to garbage collectors or housewives—even 


you. Usually though, the worst gossipers are men and 


women who haven't made the place in life that they 
think they deserve. They make up for their own inade- 
quacies by painting highly colored pictures with boast- 
ful tongues. The really successful person is anxious to 
give a hand—or a word—to help the other fellow. 

And the cure for gossiping? If you have the gossiping 
habit and want to break it, here’s how: 

Never say “Mabel” or “Harry” or “Bob” or “Thelma.” 
Stop using proper names in your conversation. Say “cat” 
or “dog” or “tennis” or “golf” or “vacation.” Say “garden” 
or “house” or “weather” or “furniture”’—but don’t say 
“health’—don't talk about sickness or your sick acquaint- 
ances. 

Usually gossiping shows that you have the wrong 
hobby or no hobby at all. Get a bunch of stamp collec- 
tors together and they talk stamps. Get a bunch of bird 
lovers together and they talk birds. But get a bridge 
party together and you know what happens. 

Of all double-edged weapons gossip is the most keen- 
edged of all. No gossiper ever escaped being gossiped 
about—and none ever will. That's why gossip can kill you. 
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\lmost everyone can have fun swimming, if 


' . 
he knows when not to swim, and when to stop. 


M ILLIONS of people of all ages today enjoy a form of 
sport and recreation that was practically outlawed a 
generation or two ago. Swimming and boating were so 
dangerous that solicitous parents forbade their children 
to go near the water. Guarded pools and beaches were 
rare. The abandoned quarry pond and the swift river 
lured venturesome boys to their doom; the romantic 
canoe carried many inexperienced youths to a watery 
grave. And back at home, apprehensive parents suffered 
torture whenever the “young folks” were off on a canoe- 
ing or camping trip or even a picnic in the country. 

Happily the teeth of the monster have been drawn 
and he has become a docile pet; water sports are now 
safe for all but the most reckless. For this we are in- 
debted largely to the Water Safety Program of the 
American Red Cross, which began about 30 years ago 
and continues in the fine work of its Aquatic Schools. 
Here teachers, coaches, water front attendants and 
camp counselors are trained to teach others safe water 
practices and how to enjoy water sports without fear. 
The prevention of accidents in the water and resuscita- 
tion of the drowned have become well systematized. But 
certain assets and liabilities of water sports have not yet 
received the attention they deserve. Let's review a few 
of them. 


Contributions to Health 


Consider first the assets. Swimming is exceilent exer- 
cise. It is not a sure cure for a wide assortment of ail- 
ments, as some enthusiasts may boast, but an all-round 
physical activity; adaptable, stimulating, enjoyable and 
capable of being graded according to individual capac- 
itv. Swimming is primarily diversion, relaxation and 
recreation—more important from a health standpoint 
than exercise for its own sake. 

Swimming calls into play all voluntary muscles, par- 
ticularly the big muscles. It demands a high degree of 
coordination. Circulation and respiration are stimulated; 
the appetite is sharpened; the skin is cleansed. The ex- 
hilaration followed by restful relaxation that comes 
from a good swim is not easily attained by other means. 

Swimming is a valuable discipline. Water is not the 
natural medium of human beings. In order to have 
fun in the water the swimmer must respect the Jaws of 
gravity and of physics generally, and the body must 
learn to adapt itself accordingly. Swimming demands 
the learning of certain techniques, it teaches endurance 
and, best of all, it develops self-reliance. “Keeping 
one’s head” is the first rule taught. 

Swimming contributes to personality development. 








It is an outlet for inner urges, a means of self-expression 
so necessary to the ego, it affords opportunity to develop 
self-confidence. For some who are not talented in other 
ways—left behind socially, perha, s, incapable of partic- 
ipating in group enterprises of other kinds—swimming 
often offers a chance to win distinction. 

Swimming has social values. People in the water to- 
gether learn to respect each other's rights and to play 
together. Water courtesy is a form of neighborly consid- 
eration. The most insistent rule taught by the Red Cross 
is never to go swimming without a buddy—an applica- 
tion of the ancient precept: “I am my brother's keeper.” 

Water sports have done much in the last generation 
to dispel unhealthful prudery. At the water front, the 
human body in all its grace is beautifully revealed in a 
natural, wholesome manner, and the false shame of the 
Victorian period has all but vanished. All this is a great 
advance over the time when, as one wag said early in 
the century, “A well-bred young man did not know that 
females were bifurcated the same as males, and believed 


that they were solid from the knees up.” 
Health Hazards 


The assets far outweigh the health liabilities of swim- 
ming. Only a few people are denied the benefits of 
water sports because of physical disability, But the 
liabilities should be recognized, as well as the minor 
health hazards that can be avoided or mitigated. 

The body compensates for handicaps. Physical inade- 
quacies, such as absence of one or more limbs, partial 
paralysis, deformity, blindness and deafness, may cur- 
tail water activity, but they*seldom entirely prevent 
a person from engaging in some kind of water sport. The 
body has a high margin of compensation, and water 
sports are so versatile that almost any person can find 
some enjoyment in the water. Indeed, because of the 
buoyancy of water, immersion in it overcomes to a large 
extent the dragging effects of gravity that handicap 
those with weakened muscles, although competitive 
feats of endurance may be denied them. 

Heart conditions are important to the swimmer, A 
handicapped heart, capable of serving a person in the 
ordinary activities of life, may not be able to take on 
the additional strain of vigorous activity in the water. 
Swimming tends to become strenuous, and an emer- 
gency may put sudden demands on the handicapped 
heart that it cannot meet. Perhaps the most common 
form of heart disease in this class is the damaged heart 
valve resulting fronfan attack of acute rheumatic fever, 
tonsillitis, scarlet fever or other systemic infection, Mus- 
cular development of the heart compensates for the valve 
leakage but the reserve power of such a heart is greatly 
lessened, Another form of lowered heart capacity is of 
congenital origin in which there is leakage between the 
chambers of the heart. People afflicted with these dis- 
abilities are usually aware of them and have been cau- 
tioned by their physician not to subject themselves to 
strain. These conditions do not absolutely bar their vic- 
tims from all forms of water activity. Each case should 
be considered by a physician. In some rare instances he 
may forbid water activity; in others he will prescribe 
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the safe limits for his patient. He will 
take into consideration not only the 
exercise factor in swimming but also 
the stimulation of exposure to water 
and cold air. 

A doctor can usually detect the 
leaky heart by the sound it makes— 
a blowing murmur instead of the 
characteristic clicks of snapping 
valves. It is not always easy to dis- 
tinguish the murmur produced by 
physical change from other murmurs 
that are heard from perfectly normal 
hearts. The former we call organic, 
and the latter functional murmurs. 
Much worry been 
caused by failure to distinguish be- 


needless has 
tween the two. Functional heart mur- 
murs are rather common in children 
and they do not mean that the heart 
is in any way diseased or disabled. 
Perhaps the heart murmur 
should be abolished; many perfectly 


term 


healthy children have been doomed 
to a life of curtailed activity, to say 
the attendant appre- 
hension, simply because a reported 


nothing of 


murmur has been wrongly inter- 
preted by parents as a diagnosis of 
heart disease. 

“Weak lungs,” as generally dis- 
cussed on the athletic field or water 
front, are a myth. Athletes often dis- 
cuss wind as being strong or weak, 
long or short; and wind is usually 
attributed to the condition of the 
lungs. In fact, short-windedness has, 
in most cases, nothing to do with 
the lungs. True, lung insufficiency or 
disease may account for some cases 
of short-windedness. For example, 
pneumothorax, which is a partial col- 
lapse of the lung used in the treat- 
ment of tuberculosis, does actually 
reduce the capacity of the lungs to 
the But breath 
shortage is usually due to the in- 
ability of the heart to meet the de- 
mands made on it to supply adequate 


oxygenate blood, 


circulation. In general, short-winded- 


ness is an indication that for some 


reason the body's capacity is being 
overtaxed, and it should be heeded 
as a warning to slow down. 
Arterial changes that come natu- 
rally with age or as the result of 
disease, should be carefully consid- 
ered by the swimmer. That is why 
a blood pressure reading is recom- 
mended, at-least for people who have 
passed their youthful years. Hard- 


ened and weakened arteries should 
not be subjected to the strain of hard 
exercise or chilling. Again, one must 
discriminate. The relaxing effect of 
water immersion is often beneficial 
to patients with high blood pressure, 
and mild exercise in the water can 
be safely prescribed for most pa- 
tients. As we grow older we should 
practice slowing down gradually. 
Hearty people approaching their fif- 
ties too often try to prove to them- 
selves that they are not growing old 
by cavorting in the water as they 
did as youngsters when their muscles 
were supple and their arteries soft 
and pliable. A more sensible course 
is to be one’s age. 

Disorders of the mucous mem- 
branes of the eyes, ears, nose and 
throat are commonly aggravated by 
water immersion. Water is not the 
natural environment of mucous mem- 
branes. Moreover, the water of pools 
may contain chemicals, such as chlo- 
rine, that are irritants. The inflam- 
mation that results can be distressing 
but usually subsides quickly if the 
patient stays out of the water for 
a few days. Ordinarily, healthy mu- 
cous membranes withstand the insult 
of swimming triumphantly, but add 
lowered resistance and the presence 
of bacteria in the water and they 
may suffer severe damage. 

Diving subjects the ear drums and 
the and may 
force an opening to the sinuses or 


sinuses to pressure, 
the middle ear, causing more serious 
trouble. Certainly anyone inclined 
to sinus infection should not dive 
and should keep his head out of 
water as much as possible. Deep 
diving may even cause rupture of 
the ear drum. 

What cramps? 
cramp while in the water was for- 
merly held responsible for most of 
the drownings of swimmers. This 
was probably an assumption because 
of lack of knowledge of the real 
cause of drowning. What has been 
have been, in 


are Muscular 


called cramps may 
many cases, a form of panic due to 
fright or lack of confidence. A cramp 
in one or a group of muscles, most 
commonly experienced in the legs, 
means that the local blood supply 
is temporarily inadequate. Modern 
swimmers know how to change their 
stroke time to rest 


from time to 
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tired muscles. But cramp should be 
heeded as a warning to leave the 
water promptly. 

Swimming after eating has been 
condemned since days of yore ‘be- 
cause of the supposed danger of 
cramps. The rule is not so ardently 
applied to land sports, yet we seldom 
hear of spectacular disaster caused 
by exercising after a meal. It is true 
that after a meal large supplies of 
blood are needed by the stomach to 
carry on digestion, and the exercise 
draws it away from the stomach to 
supply the need of the muscles. Or, 
contrariwise, it may be assumed that 
the blood drawn to the stomach is 
not available to the muscles, causing 
them to cramp. Probably we need a 
bit of research to determine how 
dangerous it is to enter the water 
after a meal. This writer is skeptical 
of the many stories: he has heard of 
drownings due to such indiscretion. 
In the meantime, it may be the better 
part of valor to heed the traditional 
warning. 

During 
should 


the menstrual period, 
girls go Our 
grandmothers’ answer would be a 
decisive “no.” But many doctors to- 
day hold that it is entirely safe. Time 
was when menstruation was, almost 
automatically, considered a valid ex- 


swimming? 


cuse for absenteeism from the office 
or store. It is not now so regarded. 
Some women, to be sure, suffer 
severely during the period under any 
circumstances, but that is doubtless 
due to some abnormal condition that 
should be cared for medically. If a 
doctor so orders, a girl should not, 
of course, swim during the period, 
and common sense dictates that she 
will not indulge in water sports if 
that makes her distress worse. The 
use of internal pads is safe and con- 
venient for most women, according 
to the judgment of reliable gynecolo- 
gists. 

Overexposure to the sun is one of 
the health hazards in outdoor water 
sports too cavalierly brushed aside 
by many water enthusiasts. Sun burn 
is only the outward sign of the sun’s 
powerful effect on the body. The 
sun can make one acutely sick, with 
headache, nausea, vomiting and 
other symptoms. People react differ- 
ently to the sun. Some respond to 
its exposure by developing a pin- 
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point rash, much like prickly heat, 
that is not serious and gets well in 
a few days. Some tan quickly, others 
develop the hue of a boiled lobster 
at the slightest exposure, which fades 
overnight, only to redden again and 
perhaps blister, the next day. It is 
believed that certain endocrines are 
involved in the tanning process, a 
lack of which 
Those who have the kind of skin 


impedes — tanning. 


that burns easily without tanning 
had better accustom themselves to 
the sun very gradually as the season 
moves on. Cloudy weather can be de- 
ceptive, for the ultraviolet rays that 
do most of the damage penetrate 
clouds, as well as water to a con- 
siderable depth. 

Infectious diseases are not likely 
to be caught from swimming. For 
merly there was much fear of this, 
but the danger is greatly lessened 
today. Lake and river beaches are 
for the most part, carefully super- 
vised by health authorities, and pools 
are disinfected by chemical or me- 
chanical means. Yet the possibility 
exists that digestive infections, such 
as typhoid fever, may be = spread 
through water. More common, per- 
haps, is the spread of respiratory dis- 
eases, among which the head cold 
takes the lead. Anyone with an acute 
cold should stay out of the water, 
for his own sake and for the protec- 
tion of others. 


skin 


missible by means of the water. And 


Certain diseases are trans- 
some unsightly skin lesions for which 
people are sometimes excluded from 
the pool or beach are not passed to 
others in the water. For psychologi- 
cal reasons it may be well to exclude 
from public water places everyone 
who has a rash or skin disease of any 
kind. The evidence that polio may 
be spread by means of water is not 
conclusive, but in time of epidemic 
pools and beaches are sometimes 
closed by health authorities, mostly 
to allay public alarm. 

Overexertion is a health hazard 
frequently ignored. This 
should be kept in mind particularly 
if young growing children are the 


danger 


swimmers, In other sports and games 
one soon becomes hot, sweaty and 
uncomfortable. But swimming has its 
own cooling system. Hence we do 
not so easily become aware of tired- 











“I hope you're not going to expect a soda every week after we're married.” 








ness, and carry on to the point of 
fatigue. Children, particularly under- 
nourished children, need an abun- 
dance of rest, and they should not 
be permitted to overexercise. Some, 
in their exuberance, will carry on 
until they drop; they need careful 
For the 
competitive games and races are not 


supervision. same reason 


advisable for children. It is unfair 
to pit the limited strength of one 
child against that of the more robust. 
Losing in a race is a sore psychologi- 
cal blow to the average child, and 
in trying to win he may easily undo 
all the good he might otherwise get 
from water sports. The best form 
of competition for youngsters has 
the child competing with himself, 
trying to better his past performance. 
Even older people, who ought to 
know better, often carry on in the 
water until they are blue with ex- 
haustion—certainly not an aid to 
health. 

Water sports for the elderly have 


been sadly neglected. Excellent pro- 


grams for teaching children how to 
play and behave in the water, safely 
and healthfully, have been devel- 


oped, games, contests and pageants 
are popular among the young and 
middle-aged, but there seems to be 
no organized plan for enjoyment of 
the water among older people. Our 
population of old people is growing 
fast. Suitable recreation is recognized 
as one of their prime needs, yet the 
development of water sports for old 
er people seems to lag behind, Old 
people like the water as well as any- 
one and they are benefited by water 
activities graded to their capacities. 
Aging tissues, physical capacity and 
endurance and each person’s inclina 
tions must be respected, At present 
there is little for the old person to 
do at the beach but dangle his feet 
in the water or loll in gossip on the 
beach. There is no physiological 
reason why old people should not 
enjoy the water as much as young 
sters, with the youngsters and with 
their contemporaries. The field of 
recreation begs for ingenious leaders 
who will show Grandfather 
Grandmother how they may frolic on 


and 


the beach, wade, swim and play in 
the water without taxing their wan- 
ing powers. 





Now that they've learned to guard us from ordinary 
deadly germs, microbe hunters are on the trail of more 
sinister enemies: viruses. These midget microbes spare 
nothing. They destroy plants, animals, men, even other 
microbes with equal gusto; and they cause, in all, at 
least 200 diseases. Against antibiotics the viruses are 
largely invincible. But their number is up. 

Virus hunters are busy teaching these stupid midgets 
to kill their own murderous brothers. They tame the 
killer instinct out of the most vicious viruses. Then they 
put these reformed assassins into animals and men. 

That's the living virus vaccine. It lets us walk with- 
out fear through yellow fever jungles; zooms our food 
supply by guarding livestock from virus death; prevents 
rabies in dogs so they can’t give it to us. And now there 
is hope that a living virus vaccine will stop polio’s devas- 
tation. 

What's a virus? When we've caught an infection and 
the doctor can’t pin it on any known microbe, he says— 
this must be a virus. They were that vague even to the 
hunters who discovered them. In Germany, famed 
Friedrich Loeffler hunted mysterious death of cattle 
from hoof and mouth disease. His microscope showed 
blank nothing. His culture tubes, ditto. But he did find 
that death could sneak through filters that held back all 
visible microbes. So Loeffler said—this must be a virus. 

It was ghostly science. Viruses were known only by 
the living things they murdered, nothing more. Then, 
though he couldn't see them, Englishman W. J. Elford 


_ They’re taming the “midget germs” 


to make them protect against diseases 


their unregenerate relatives cause. 


actually measured their infinitesimal tininess, by filter- 
ing sick, virus-loaded tissues under pressure through ex- 
actly calibrated collodion membranes. 

It seemed that the smallest viruses (like polio) had 
a diameter something less than a millionth of an inch. 
Awesome—how could a creature be that small and kill 
a man, how could it be that little and be called living? 
Virus philosophers fought over whether they were in- 
deed midget microbes—“living molecules,” suggested 
plant scientist B. M. Duggar—or lifeless giant chemical 
molecules, ’ 

In 1931, Ernest Goodpasture at Vanderbilt University 
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shot viruses into chickens, who shrugged them off. But 
the same midgets multiplied like mad, in billions, when 
injected into fertilized eggs. This discovery gave hunt- 
ers exact control of their subvisible murderer. Chick em- 


bryos are free of all contaminating viruses or microbes. 


In egg, a virus can be grown absolutely pure. 

Even so it is pernickety science. By their multiplica- 
tion the viruses generally kill the embryos. And these 
strange midgets grow only in what's alive. They'd com- 
mit suicide, except that the hunters “harvest” the virus- 
riddled embryos before they die. And pass them to 
another egg, and so on ad infinitum. In fertilized eggs 
(living test tubes!) the hunters can study what makes 
viruses behave like the murderous midgets that they are. 

From the egg, they grind the virus-loaded embryos 
up in a Waring blendor, then shoot them into animals 
and observe the surging or the fading of the fierceness 
of the midgets. If a virus turned tame in the egg, 
mightn’t it be used to immunize animals or men against 
midgets that are deadly? 

This lifesaving use of Goodpasture’s egg discovery 
began 17 years ago, against dread yellow fever. It 
started with the passing of the midgets of the yellow 
death from men to monkeys. Doing that, six searchers 


died, not realizing the frightful peril teeming in their 
infected simians. One drop of blood held virus enough 
to kill 50 monkeys. 

But Max Theiler at Harvard had the nerve to pass 
yellow fever from the deadly monkeys into the brains of 
mice; and what happened was astounding. Passed from 
mouse to mouse, the midgets began to lose their ferocity 
for monkeys. Then Theiler (now at the Rockefeller 
Foundation) got his mouse yellow fever to multiply in 
chick embryos. Here the midgets met their doom. 

In eggs, the virus underwent a change of character. 
These civilized midgets now gave monkeys just the 
mildest touch of yellow fever, and their new gentleness 
stayed put as they were passed from egg to egg. Now 
Max Theiler made history. Monkeys, surviving injec- 
tion of this gentled virus, were solidly immune when 
they were challenged with really deadly yellow fever. 

This was epochal. Theiler had developed the first 
“man-made’—artificially cultured—living virus vaccine. 
It was terrific. The yellow terror had killed six hunters 
when invisible bits of it had soiled their hands; now in 
its egg-gentled form that same virus was coolly given— 
in big doses—to 500,000 Brazilians. They needed it des- 
perately. Yellow fever, sanitated out of cities by mos- 
quito control, ran wild in South American jungles. The 
new vaccine seemed effective and safe. 

But then another midget from death’s subvisible do 
main sneaked in and nearly wrecked the great discov- 
ery. In 1942, the yellow fever preventive was confi- 
dently given to hundreds of thousands of our soldiers. 
By thousands they fell sick with a sinister jaundice. 

Virus master Karl F. Meyer of San Francisco came to 
the vaccine’s rescue, He found that, in the course of its 
manufacture, a bit of human serum had been added 
to the vaccine to improve it. In a few samples of that 
serum a jaundice virus had lurked, subvisible, but 
enough to sicken 28,000 soldiers. 

From then on human serum was omitted from the 
vaccine. It was so safe that, by 1950, it had been given 
to 28 million human beings. And in the jungles, while 
hundreds of unprotected people caught deadly yellow 
fever, not one of those vaccinated came down, This 
gained the Nobel Prize for Max Theiler. 

But wasn't this gentling of that one virus a lucky freak 
of nature? As of 1950, a British virus authority, S. P 
Bedson, cited it as the one successful man-made living 
virus vaccine. It was scientifically agreed that only 
living virus vaccines are able to give lasting immunity. 
And even if other viruses could be tamed, mightn’'t they 
revert to their original murder? 

In the past four years at the Lederle Laboratories in 
Pearl River, N. Y., Dr. Herald Cox and his virus hunt- 
ers have given the astounding (Continued on page 60) 
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VEIN 


Minor surgery permanently relieves nine out 


of ten; simple exercises may prevent them. 


TUE was tired. Her feet hurt. and she dreaded the 
. coming of night. After a day like this, she always 
had terrible cramps in her legs. It wasn’t any fun, stand- 
ing behind a counter all day and then walking the floor 
half the night. 

She propped her aching feet up on the hassock and 
rubbed her calves. Those ugly veins! As if it wasn’t bad 
enough to feel this way after a day's work, she had to 
bear the working girl's brand, too. 

In a sense, Sue’s varicose veins are a worker's brand, 
although anyone can have this kind of trouble. A job that 
keeps you on your feet all day, especially if it involves 
more standing than walking, often brings out varicose 
veins. But they are much more than an ugly detect. Her 
large veins are actually the cause of the greatest share 
of her misery. Varicose veins slow up the circulation in 
the legs and let waste products pile up in the muscles of 
the feet and calves, causing an extreme feeling of tired- 
ness, Which goes on to severe muscle cramps. 

Of course, the veins that enlarge actually carry only a 
small share of the blood trom the legs. The reason vari- 
cosities Cause so much trouble is not the slowing of cir- 
culation in the swollen veins themselves, but the effect 
they have on the larger, deeper veins, 
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The blood in the leg veins has a long up-hill climb to 
the heart. There is no pull on it from above. Each drop 
has to be milked out of the deep leg veins by the pres- 
sure of the muscles about them, and is kept from falling 
back by the one-way valves at the top of those veins. 
With an ordinary amount of walking, this milking action 
continually drives the used blood back out of the legs, 
and keeps the waste products washed out of the muscles. 
Standing still slows this process almost to a stop, and 
leaves the pressure of a column of blood pushing on the 
thin vein walls. 

The deep veins, braced on all sides by muscle, stand 
this strain well. But the surface veins have nothing but 
soft fat and elastic skin to brace them. After a time 
they gradually stretch and enlarge 

What happens next depends on the amount of overlap 
in the valves that guard these veins against backward 
flow. If that overlap is still not enough to close the open- 
ing after the vein has been stretched, the pressure on the 
surface veins will not be relieved even when the deep 
veins empty. Instead of having no place to go but up 
toward the heart when it is squeezed out of the deep 
veins, blood eddys back into the unguarded mouths ot 
the surface veins. This not only blows the surface veins 
out even farther, but keeps the pumping mechanism in 
the deep veins from working—as muscles tighten and 


relax, blood moves to and fro between the surface and 


by JOHN E. EICHENLAUB, M.D. 
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deep veins, instead of moving up and finding itself 
trapped by valves. The surface veins grow bigger and 
bigger, more of the valves which guard their various 
hookups with the deep ones are thrown out of order, and 
blood pools and stagnates all the way from the thigh 
to the toes 

Sue is far from being alone in her suffering from this 
vicious chain of events. Salesgirls and mothers, nurses 
and policemen, barbers and typists all have trouble with 
varicose veins. This condition brings thousands of peo- 
ple into hospital operating rooms every vear Some have 
surgery just because their veins are ugly but most have 
more urgent reasons for going under the knife 

Marv. for instance. liked her job as serub nurse in a 
big hospital. The drama of her hours in the operating 
room excited her, and the sense that she was doing good 
work in a field where anything less than perfection could 
All through the day 


her quick hands blended with the swift action of the sur 


cost a human life made her proud 


geon, While she dared not shift her weight in any dis 
tracting motion. But the endless hours of standing per 
fectly still were getting to be too much for her. Her legs 
ached long before the schedule was finished 

she told the chief 
surgeon. “But | don’t know how much longer ll be able 
to take it. We still have three cases to go, and my feet 
are just killing me 


“I’m certainly not as old as I feel 


the doctor said, He had 


Mary stand Oona table so that he could feel her leas and 


“Let me check them for vou 


feet easily. “Here's the trouble—vou can hardly see them 
yet, but these veins are big enough to give you a lot of 
discomfort 

“What veins? 

“Here, feel this one. Whenever you can find a vein 
bigger than a lead pencil below the knee. there's « noudh 
backflow to cause trouble. This vein hasn't worked up to 
the skin vet and it doesn't twine around like some that 
youve seen. but it's plenty big enough to cause your 
complaints 

On her doctor’s advice. Mary wore tight bandages on 
her legs for a few days to see how Hritic h life rence it 
made. Keeping the surface veins from filling made the 
blood from the deep veins go in the right direction; her 
aches disappeared She had an operation and a series of 


injections, and stayed with her (Continued on page WV) 


Exercises in the position shown help prevent vari- 
cose veins. With legs held high jiggle the feet rap- 
idly or kick in a bicycle movement. This flushes 
out the veins, washes waste products out of the 
muscles anc relieves tiredness of feet and leys. 





Billy Goat obligingly guzzles milk for his audience. 
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Such cuddly kittens! She'd like to take one home. 


Farm for 


Out to Lollipop Farm on Long Island come 


TIGERS from Bengal and pandas from Tibet may be 
old friends to zoo-going city children. Few of these 
young urbanites have ever met animals from the farm. 
But there’s a farm on Long Island where the introduc- 
tion is made. The little boy who has seen sheep only in 
his picture book gets to feed one. The girl who knows 
goats only as gray and white specks seen from a train 
window gets to lead one around. And the apartment- 
bred youngster who has never held a pet in his arms 
can cuddle a kitten or peer at the quivering nose of a 
rabbit. 

At Lollipop Farm, the common denominator of chil- 
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Pony gets a lump of sugar from his young visitor. 
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Everyone clamors for a chance to pet the guinea pig. 


City Children 


city youngsters to meet barnyard animals. 


dren and animals is popcorn, and there is always plenty 
to be offered. Fortified with popcorn, even the shyest 
child will feel brave enough to “go close.” And even the 
shyest duck will waddle out of the pond to eat it. The 
children and animals just naturally take to each other. 

No barnvard showcase, Lollipop Farm is a real farm. 
It is open to city visitors seven days a week at a small ad- 
mission fee. For a somewhat larger fee, the children can 
have birthday parties in the barn. Visiting Lollipop Farm 
is a wondertul treat for these young city-dwellers, who 
might otherwise never have the chance to see barnyard 


animals up close and in their natural environment. 


Photos by Camera Clix 


home, the only lambs are in the nursery rhymes. 


Between feeding and eating, a good time's had by all. 








Caring for 


M Y big news is that I’ve gone back to teaching,” 
pretty, young Mrs. Reed announced proudly. 

Her blond head was bent over the year old son she 
held on her lap. They were enjoying their Saturday to- 
gether, During the week the little boy stayed with a 
warmhearted, elderly housekeeper while his mother 
went to school. Although she was a happy wife and 
mother, Mrs. Reed wanted to follow her profession, She 
did not see any conflict in combining career and family. 

Many modern mothers feel the same way. Thousands 
of others have to take a job outside their home for eco- 
nomic reasons, Not all can afford household help, 
granted that a competent person can be found. The care 
of the children of working mothers is a challenge that 
is not being met. 

The situation is made more acute by the fact that the 
efforts for day care of children are confused with those 
to promote preschool education. Until this mixup is 
straightened out, the children of working mothers will 
not receive the proper attention. To defend the right of 
mothers to work is futile while the facilities for their 
children are so meager. 

Today more married than single women work. Since 
the working mother is apparently here to stay, the scar- 
city of places to leave her children is astounding. Unless 
the children are of preschool age they receive little 
notice. The old-fashioned day nursery, dedicated to their 
assistance from babyhood into the teens, no longer 
exists. The present day nursery usually does not take 
school boys and girls. Only a limited number of schools 
have an all-day program and supervised recreation dur- 
ing vacation. It is not surprising that some children of 


school age have to be sent away to boarding school. 
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“T put Tommy in a religious boarding school,” his 
mother remarked sadly. “The neighbors complained be- 
cause he was so wild while I was at work.” 

The truth was that the community where they lived 
had no resources for Tommy. Tragically enough, this 
mother had broken an unhappy marriage in an effort to 
make a new home for her two sons, 14 and eight. Now 
Tommy, the younger, had to be separated from the 
others, splitting the family still further 

Orphanages—frequently called) schools today—have 
their quota of the children of working mothers, Others 
are boarded out because this environment is considered 
more natural, The irony is that although lip service is 
paid to family life, little is done to preserve it for these 
children, By accepting all ages the day nursery could 
hold many broken families together. 

But mothers with babies face the worst problem. With 
few exceptions day nurseries in this country will not take 
babies under two. In some places—as in New York—the 
age for admission generally is three. Here the stray day 
nursery that does accept two year olds is sure to be 
swamped, 

“AIL I can do is put your twins on the waiting list. And 
that’s a mile long,” the hard-pressed director of one of 
these day nurseries said to a mother applying for her 
two year old son and daughter. This deserted mother 
desperately needed employ- (Continued on page 64) 


by ETHEL S. BEER 
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For the sake of mothers, 
children and the community, we 


need to revive the nearly 





Make 


for Boys 


Backyard planning that allows cave digging, 
ballplaying and sandpile highways pays off 


in satisfaction, for parents as well as boys. 


W HEN school was out last spring, our nine vear old 
son and his best pal wanted to dig a cave. No doubt 
they had in mind the Carlsbad Caverns! Our ordinary 
city lot doesn't provide room for this tvpe of construc- 
tion, but we decided that every family should own at 
least one cave. After a tour of inspection we finally se- 
lected a spot between a tall hedge by the alley and the 
house. This would provide a cool, shady spot for the 
hard-workers and would conceal the unsightly project 
from the street 

The two boys started digging with any implement that 
would turn dirt. In true Tom Sawyer fashion almost 
every boy in the neighborhood discovered the project 
and wanted in on it. Needless to say, garden tools miss- 
ing from various homes around the neighborhood were 
usually found at the cave. One teen-age boy became 
interested and gave the eager voung slaves free engi- 
neering advice. He was responsible for the stout cedar 
post ceiling, supplemented by scrap lumber, to make a 
safe, solid foundation for the dirt roof. 

After weeks of digging, the cave had no particular 
shape but was large enough for all the youngsters to get 
in at one time. Finally the roof went on and I felt that 
the job was complete. Many weeks have passed since 
the last sod was stamped down on the roof. Buckets of 
dirt are still being hoisted to the surface, via the peri- 
scope entrance, as the cave goes a little farther under- 
ground, 

The cave has two entrances, a more or less conven- 
tional front door and a round hole in the roof ringed by 
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The cry of ‘First batter!’ ... 
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... competes with the yell of a cavorting Tarzan. 


4) 


three old tires in periscope fashion—the latter is by far 
the most popular. A five-foot length of gutter pipe stuck 


through the roof is used to tap out messages from the 
outside to the dim mysterious depths below and to drop 
objects through to a waiting pal. 

Construction of the cave kept the boys busy most of 
the summer. Enthusiasm would ebb and flow. They 
would sometimes ignore the project for days; then it 
would seem as if a tribe of prairie dogs had moved in. 
Dirt would literally spout from the excavation. There 
would be an occasional howl over a mashed finger or a 
skinned knee. Dirty faces wore grins of accomplishment. 
The boys learned cooperation and made new friend- 
ships, all because of a place to dig a hole in the ground. 

Cave digging requires adult supervision. The boys are 
so eager to make the cave deep and wide that it tends to 
get out of hand. It must not only be solid and safe, but 
water mains, tree roots and the foundation of the house 
should be considered. My feeble attempts to make 
subtle suggestions paid off when a dirty-faced towhead 
grinned up at me from the depths of the cave and said 
“Gee, | never saw a lady who liked a cave before!” 

Our fall garden plans were cancelled when we turned 
the space into a baseball field. The diamond layout is 
obvious only to the players. A discarded garage door 
used as a backstop marks the home plate, and there is 
room to run for the long ones. The boys never tire of 
arguing who is to be first batter or first pitcher, The 
umpire, out of necessity, is usually drafted, This space 
for rough-and-tumble ballplaying is a continual success. 

Through the years the lower corner of our lot was 
used as a place for discarded articles, tools and junk. 
This was cleared and turned over to the youngsters, Of 
all things, they started another cave! This one soon died 
aborning because one of the boys had a better idea. Two 
old tractor tires that a farmer friend had given our son 
were rolled to the site of the new cave and flopped over 
the hole one upon the other. A perfect foxhole! 

One afternoon the boys started building an outdoor 
fireplace in the corner next to the foxhole. They worked 
for hours carrying old bricks and rocks to the site. Much 
exciting talk was made as to how they would roast 
wieners and marshmallows and bury potatoes in the hot 
ashes to bake. Suddenly, the whole idea was dropped as 
some boy yelled, “First batter.” The ball game was on 
again for the rest of the afternoon. Some day soon, the 
fireplace will be attacked with new vigor and will be 
completed in a boy’s own time and way. 

The one room storehouse in our back yard provides a 
place for the boys to play during rainy weather, This 
large room has a partition through the center, so we 
moved the storage to one side and used the other for a 
den. I placed an old kitchen table across one end of the 
room for a worktable. A local lumber company gave us 
empty nail kegs which we converted into useful chairs 
by sawing a square of one by 12 lumber to fit the open 
end, The sharp corners were sawed off and the seat 
hinged to the keg with a three inch strip of leather cut 
from a discarded shoe. This not only makes a comfort- 
able chair but serves as a private compartment for each 
boy’s unfinished handicraft or (Continued on page 64) 





KREKCKLES 
Rarely Last 


| I you are a brunette with freckles, you may really be 
a redhead in disguise. Freckles and red hair usually go 
hand in hand. When scientists tell us that there is a 
strong relationship between the two characteristics they 
just confirm what we have already observed. But they 
go on to explain that brunettes with freckles may be 
genetically red-haired although the red pigment is 
masked by an excessive quantity of dark pigment or 
melanin. 

Freckles, usually regarded as a nuisance by the peo- 
ple who have them. are a valuable tool in studies of 
heredity. Thev are among the most constant and definite 
of physical traits. Potential freckles are a hereditary 
trait determined at the time of conception. Freckling is 
thought to be controlled by a single gene closely linked 
with that for red hair and carried in the same chromo- 
some. So itis no wonder that redheads almost invari 
ably have treckles. This characteristic is handed down 
from one generation to another in an unbroken line. 
When both parents are freckled chances are three to one 
that the children will be freckled. When only one par- 
ent is freckled. chances are one to one that freckled 


children will result. With rare exceptions, identical 


twins will either both be tree of freckles or both have > 


the same degree of treckling. 

Freckles vary from a pleasant few across the nose to 
a disconcerting crop covering the entire face, forearms, 
hands and shoulders. They generally begin to appear 
between the sixth and eighth vear and tend to fade dur- 
ing adulthood. Nature still holds the secret to why they 
appear and disappear when they do, Adolescents par- 
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ticularly are likely to regard them as a cosmetic defect 
and may place far greater emphasis on them than 
seems warranted, This is not surprising. From ancient 
times, freckles have been regarded as unattractive. 
Consequently, through the centuries people have sought 
ways to remove them. Folklore records the common be- 
lief that freckles could be made to disappear by trans- 
ferring them to other persons or to animals. Those who 
lived on the Atlantic seacoast about the late nineteenth 
century were advised to count their freckles and throw 
an equal number of pebbles into a paper. Whoever 
stepped on the paper would get the freckles. 

Our present-day approach is more reasonable, al- 
though not a whole lot more successful. First is the 
reassurance that in a few years most freckles will fade 
to a point where they are not noticeable. This is often 
sufficient to dissuade those seeking ways to remove 
freckles from further efforts. Where freckles are so 
numerous that they detract from skin beauty and cause 
serious self-consciousness, it is wise to avoid unnec- 
essary exposure to the sun so that the freckles will not 
darken. This does not mean that outdoor sports should 
be eliminated, but it does mean that sun bathing should 
be placed on the taboo list. Freckles become darker in 
the summer from ultraviolet light activity; yet the sur- 
rounding skin may not tan regardless of the time spent 
in the sun. In some people, ordinarily invisible freckles 
become plainly noticeable; in others the color remains 
much the same the year around. Freckles in any one 
person become only as dark as hereditary factors de- 
cree. After that point is reached they become no darker 
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even though sun exposure continues. There is, never- 
theless, some evidence that repeated maximum darken- 
ing of freckles will bring about permanent changes in 
melanin pigment until the freckles will not fade in the 
winter. 

Sun tan preparations offer no protection. These 
chemicals are intended to reduce the activity of the sun- 
burning rays and to permit pigment-darkening rays to 
filter through. The same selective action is observed 
when the skin is exposed to the sun through window 
glass. Lt will not burn, but freckles will darken. 

Pigmented effective 
against the rays of the sun. Titanium dioxide, an opaque 


cosmetics form an barrier 


substance found in cosmetics with covering power, is 
largely responsible. It is an inert, innocuous substance 
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and is an important ingredient in face powders, makeup 
bases, rouge and leg makeup. Preparations usually re- 
ferred to as sunshades are formulated to occlude all of 
the sun's burning and pigment-darkening rays. Howeve1 
the name sunshade is not a sufficiently established term 
to warrant the assumption that all products sold under 
this name are intended to screen out the tanning rays 
If such is not specified in the label, a letter should be 
sent to the manufacturer for verification 

Creams claimed to lighten skin color are available 
under the name freckle creams. The active ingredients 
are usually mercury salts. They are thought to cause a 
peeling of the superficial layers of the skin removing 
with them surface melanin deposits. Whether or not 
freckles are lightened bv these products remains contro 
versial, Their use should be accompanied by a know] 
edge that mercury compounds will sensitize some users. 
Conscientious makers of these products add a caution 
statement in their directions for use. Such agents as hy- 
drogen peroxide or the perborates also serve as ingredi- 
ents in bleaching preparations. Their effectiveness has 
been questioned. 

In rare instances, freckles are so disfiguring that the 
psychological implications are (Continued on page 67) 


Avoiding sun can 


keep these inherited 


spots from darken- 
ing, but the only way to 
get rid of them 


is to oulgrou them. 


BEAUTY AND HEALTH 
by VERONICA LUCEY CONLEY, 


Assistant Secretary of the American Medical 
Association’s Committee on Cosmetics 
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a bargain in tood 


You may be surprised at what ten cents spent for bread will 


buy, in basie nutrients as well as energy. 





Waar a struggle we human beings 
have in ogr battle with dirt. It gets in things and on 
things and\ober things and under things. Things like 
houses and\ffirniture and clothes and dishes and boys 
and girls aj constantly having to be separated from 
dirt. Housewgves know that a good portion of their lives 
is going to bfAdevoted to this endless battle. They some- 
times feel thhthey alone are keeping up the losing fight, 
forgetting t the same old problem of cleaning things 
is just as matin for industry, especially the food industry. 

Take wheat for instance. Have you ever wondered 
how all the little stones, the weed seeds, the smut, the 
chaff and the just plain dirt that get into wheat between 
harvest dav and the milling time are removed? Or did 
you take it for granted that unlike anything in a wom- 
an’s world, wheat would just naturally be clean? 

As a matter of tact, every little kernel of wheat gets 
blown and vacuumed and sifted and scrubbed and ma- 
nipulated before it is ground. If this were done by hand 
how expensive a slice of bread would be. 

In the 1870s in Silver Creek, a little village in western 


New York on the south shore of Lake Erie, William 
Huntley, inventor and manufacturer. invented and built 
machines that made milling history by helping to pro- 
duce clean flour at low cost. Silver Creek was a village 
of specialists and inventors of machines designed to 
clean grain—to give each kernel, literally, a good scrub- 
bing before being ground; to do a job that wasn’t done 
in earlier days. Silver Creek played an important part 
in making it possible for flour to be one of our least 
expensive sources of food. 

But to get your full nutritional food dollar's worth 
out of wheat, there are things you should know. 

It is common knowledge that wheat flour furnishes 
calories. Some people seem to think that calories are all 
that wheat provides. But such is far from true. If you 
give up bread when on a reducing diet, you deny your- 
self an inexpensive source of a number of things your 
body needs. While it is true that a half pound of plain 
baker's bread supplies about 600 calories, that certainly 
isn't all you get for your.money. There are bonuses. 

Along with those calories there is protein, a consider- 
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FOOD AND HEALTH 
by ANNA MAY and JAMES R. WILSON, M.D. 


able and significant amount of protein. It is erroneous to 
think of protein as just another name for meat. 

All of the essential amino acids (the building blocks 
of proteins ) are found in the proteins of both wheat and 
bread. But, although all the essential amino acids are 
represented in wheat, the quantity and proportions are 
such that wheat protein requires supplementation with 
animal proteins such as occur in milk, eggs, meat, fish 
and poultry. When eaten along with these animal foods 
it is safe and economical to supply one half to two thirds 
of the body’s protein needs from plant sources. 

The Committee on Food Allowances, headed by Dr. 
Grace Goldsmith of Tulane medical school, is an impor- 
tant part of the Food and Nutrition Board of the Na- 
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tional Research Council. This group recommends 70 
grams of protein (280 calories) per day for adults. That 
is about the amount of protein in a pound of beef roast. 
Please note that 70 grams isn’t the least amount you can 
live on; rather it is the amount recommended for daily 
consumption by normal adults, 

At current prices, ten cents worth of bread will give 
you almost one third of this daily recommended allow 
ance of protein while also supplying 600 food calories, 
which is about one fourth the caloric needs of an office 
worker. Wheat protein today is considerably less ex 
pensive than the protein of whole milk and much cheap- 
er than protein in the form of meat. Wheat proteins are 
a real bargain. There has been much loose talk about 
wheat germ. It has been called a wonder food or a 
magic food. Such talk is quite ridiculous, but wheat 
germ is a fine food. One third or slightly less of its 
weight is good quality protein. Wheat germ is largely 
removed from white flour in the process of manufac- 
ture. Why? The answer is simple. Flour gets rancid 


Nutritionally, this sandwich meal would be hard to beat. It's got almost everything— 


milk, meat, vegetables, cheese and bread, and flavor for a bonus. For recipe, see page 46. 
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“I've only been coming to see you two weeks, and already I've psychoanalyzed 
just dozens of my girl friends.” 








if it contains much wheat germ and 
few of us would buy rancid flour. 

When wheat germ is properly 
packed, it will keep quite well until 
opened, After opening it should be 
kept in the refrigerator. Don’t hoard 
it. At current prices, five cents will 
buy enough wheat germ to supply 
more than one fifth of a person’s 
daily 
protein. It 


recommended allowance of 


can be sprinkled on 
cereal or used in a meat loaf as an 
extender or in many other ways. 
Such uses are nutritionally sound, 

Flour and bread and wheat germ 
all have other bonuses. The wheat 
kernel, or berry as we should call it, 
is quite a storehouse of vitamins and 
minerals, True, some of them are 
lost in the process of milling white 
flour because the bran and wheat 
germ are largely removed. And be- 
cause some are removed it is impor- 
tant that those known to be essen- 
tial in the American diet be restored 
to whole grain level. This process 
is called enrichment. Restoration of 
important nutrients was suggested 
by the Council on Foods and Nutri- 
tion of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation as early as 1939 and later it 
became a widely practiced public 
health measure. In fact, enrichment 
was regarded as of such national 
public health 
made a part of the National Food 
Law during World War Il. Since 
the end of the war the matter has 
been turned over to the states. It is 
estimated that better than three 
fourths of the bread made in this 
country is now enriched. This is an 


significance it Was 


example of how food laws can favor- 
ably influence the nutritive value of 
human diet on a wide scale. 

Physicians quite generally recom- 
mend that some whole grain cereals 
or bread be eaten daily. The re- 
mainder of the daily quota of bread 
should be enriched. Another way of 
making up for most of the vitamins 
and minerals not present in unen- 
riched white flour is to add a table- 
spoonful or two of wheat germ to 
the daily diet. Wheat germ is a 
wholesome food that might well be- 
come a standard item in all kitchens 
for the purpose of restoring vita- 
mins, minerals and proteins that are 
partially removed from white flour 
during manufacture. 

In addition to the nutritive values 
already mentioned, ten cents worth 
of whole wheat or enriched bread 
brings you the following portions of 
the daily dietary allowances recom- 
mended for these four essential 
nutrients: nearly half of the thiamine 
(vitamin B, ); between one sixth and 
one fifth of the riboflavin; between 
one third and one half the niacin 
(another B vitamin) and about one 
third the iron. 

Bran, the outer coating of the 
wheat berry, consists chiefly of in- 
digestible fiber. Some fiber is needed 
in the diet but we do not know pre- 
cisely how much. In excess, it. is 
often poorly tolerated and must be 
avoided by some people. 

It seems to be the opinion of some 
folks that just because nature put 
bran as the covering on the wheat 


berry all of us should eat it. But 


TODAY'S HEALTH 


this logic is not sound. If it were, 
we would be trying to eat the shells 
of English walnuts as well as the 
meat. 

To sum it up, here is what you get 
when you buy ten cents worth of 
today’s best bread: Besides eating 
pleasure, you buy a significant frac- 
tion of a man’s daily food needs. 

That ten cents buys one fourth of 
the calorie needs of an office worker 
on a 2400 calorie diet. It buys al- 
most a third of the recommended 
Nearly 


one half of our daily recommended 


daily allowance of protein. 
allowance of thiamine. Between a 
fifth and a sixth of the riboflavin (an- 
And al- 
most half of the recommended al- 
And finally, it 
buys between a half and a third of 


other essential B vitamin), 
lowance of niacin. 
the daily recommended allowance 


It also buys a little fat; 
there’s not much fat in bread and 


of iron. 


not much even in whole wheat meal. 
It also buys traces of many other 
vitamins and minerals. 

Wheat, because of its natural low- 
sodium content, is a highly useful 
and inexpensive source of food for a 
low-sodium diet. But be sure that no 
salt or other sodium-containing in- 
gredient has been added. 

Bread does not supply all essen- 
tial nutrients. No food does, Wheat 
plays an important role in our basic 
food economy. Its cost is no measure 
of its importance as a part of the 
good diet. Ten cents worth goes a 
long way in supplying the body’s 
need for food. And it is not bread 
that Breakfast 
cereals and other wheat food prod- 


alone does _ this. 
ucts made from whole grain or en- 
riched white flour supply about the 
same proportions of nutrients at a 
comparably low cost. 

Give us our daily bread. 


Cheese Grill Supreme 
(See photo, page 45) 


4 slices enriched bread 

Butter or margavine 

4 large tomato slices 

4 one-ounce slices Swiss cheese 

4 strips bacon 

Spread bread with butter or marga- 
rine. Place tomato slice on bread. Top 
with cheese and bacon. Place under 
cheese is melted and 


broiler until 


bacon is crisp. Makes four sandwiches. 
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Widening the Highway 
0 Rural Health 


ABOUT seven years ago a young physician, soon to be 
discharged from the U.S. Army, was asking himself the 
big question that confronts almost ail young doctors: 

“Shall I go into general practice, or shall | specialize?” 

\ long-distance telephone call from his wite’s brother- 
in-law helped to steer Dr. Benjamin N. Saltzman toward 
a decision. According to the phone message, the town of 
Mountain Home, Ark., an up and coming community of 
2000 people, needed a doctor. Furthermore, its citizens 
were willing to provide a modern office, a home and a 
new car, all of which could be paid for later by the 
physician who would start practice in Mountain Home. 














At the Eighth National Conference on Rural Health 
held recently at Roanoke, Va., physicians view on 
exhibit on how one country community got a doctor. 


Dr. Saltzman still felt that maybe he would rather spe 
cialize, but he discussed the subject with his wife, Betty. 
The conversation, as the doctor reports it, went some- 
thing like this: 

He: “This seems to be a good proposition, but Id still 
like to be a psychiatrist.” 

She: “Yes, but when do you plan to start earning a 
living?” 

So Dr. Saltzman called his wife's brother-in-law, and 
in a few weeks he found himself in Mountain Home. 
The town was exactly as described, except that the 
promised office, home and car were not available. To the 
rescue, however, came a town physician who was retis 
ing because of ill health. He turned over his small office 
to Dr. Saltzman, wrote to all of his patients about the 
new doctor and acted as the latter's sponsor and friend. 

Meanwhile, Dr. Saltzman put all of his savings into 
the purchase of a small house still under construction, 
and he fixed up sleeping quarters in the back of his 
office. He decided to try to make his old jalopy do for 
another year, althouvh the roads were such that “a horse 
would have been w icome.” He plunged into work, 
night and day, and it was four months betore he was 
reunited with his family. 

Now, after seven years of hard work, physical and 
mental exhaustion, obstacles and successes—including 
the building of a 12-bed hospital—Dr. Saltzman has this 
to say about his experience: 

“| have never regretted my decision to stay despite 
the many initial disappointments, The people of the 
community took to me, and I took to them. My sponsor 
was of inestimable help in my professional and social 
contacts. 

“The practice of medicine in a small community is a 
challenge and a never-ending adventure. The physician 
is close to his patients. He battles their prejudices as 
well as their illnesses. There (Continued on page 63) 
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REMPHASIZE 


Anxiety this mother thought she concealed 


Elizabeth Hibbs (Monkmeyer) 


was prolonging her daughter’s bedwetting. 
by RUTH WEISS 


| WAS one of those so-called “enlightened” parents 

with a new slant on toilet-training. Therefore, I did 
not rigidly enforce toilet-training habits on my little girl 
However, when she was three. and still wetting her bed 
at night (as | now know many babies are ), | began feel- 
ing a little anxious about it. I started to praise her on her 
rare “dry” nights and made a conscious effort to be 
casual about the “wet” ones, calling them “accidents.” 
Inwardly, however, I felt upset about them. What could 
be the cause. There was no new baby in the house or 
any other tension-producing factor that | could blame 

After about six months of this. during which there was 
no improvement despite what I considered my casual 
attitude, IT was suddenly aware how wrong something 
was. My little girl, now three and a half, turned to me 
one morning and said in an anxious tone, her little fore- 
head all wrinkled with worry, “It was only an accident, 
Mommy, it’s nothing.” She was using my words but 
and here is where | was shocked—reflecting my true at- 
titude, which I thought i had so cleverly disguised! In 
her face, | saw mirrored all my inner anxieties 

I had learned an important fact. Anxiety is a feeling 
that will seep through no matter how cleverly you think 
youre disguising it. The retraining had to begin with 
myself. It was easy because now I really felt different 
about it. It was simply a matter of revaluation on my 
part. Which was more important. my daughter's mental 
health or the bedwetting? 

As soon as I knew the stakes, and recognized how im- 
portant they were, my attitude changed. | ignored the 
whole business, neither praising the “dry” bed nor show- 
ing the slightest feeling of disappointment over the 
“wet” one, because | really felt that way. | was perfectly 
satisfied to let nature take its course on this comparative- 
ly minor issue. 

Naturally, my little girl did not accept the change in 
my attitude overnight. But after six months, when she 
was really convinced that I didn’t care one way or 
the other, her anxiety about it left her and her wetting 
became less and less frequent. 

Today, at four, she is completely dry. But that is not 
the achievement I'm proud of. It is, as far as I’m con- 
cerned, only a by-product of the more important 
achievement. She has lost that anxious and worried look. 
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Tourist’s Disease 
(Continued from page 21) 


“~ 


5. Be careful of seafood in the 
interior. 

“6. Never eat meat that is not 
thoroughly cooked. It may be just 
the piece that did not pass the meat 
control. 

“7. In more primitive areas do not 
eat fresh lettuce, strawberries, rad- 
ishes and such. They may contain 
collections of parasites and microbes. 

“8. Fruit that is suspect should be 
boiled 


washed with purified water several 


three or four minutes or 
times and peeled with fork and 
knife, Solutions 


made by dropping ordinary antisep- 


‘Brazilian — style.’ 
tic tablets in water are not sufficiently 
concentrated to sterilize the outside 
of fruit with just a once-over wash- 
ing. 

“9. As for water of uncertain ori- 
gin: 
avoid its dangers you must carry 


Remember, if you are to 
through all the way. There is no 
sense in drinking bottled water yet 
washing your teeth from the tap. 
And have you thought of ice? Its 
low temperature may only invigorate 
the organisms in the water from 
which it was made. 

“If water is suspect, use bottled 
waters and use them throughout!” 

Dr. von Mohr, at this point in his 
advice, strongly echoes Dr. Bruetsch. 
Intestinal infections are not often 
responsible for upsets. “We can sel- 
dom culture out a definite offending 


“No, 
those patients are guilty of dietary 


organism,” he = says. most of 
indiscretions.” Then he adds addi- 
tional advice: 

“10. Don't get your hours turned 
around start 
heavy meals late in the day. That 


and eating all your 
would cause you a gastric rebellion 
even at home. 

“11. Watch your drinking. There is 
a difference between a highball or 
two after dinner at home and a mar- 
tini before lunch, a couple Lottles of 
beer in midafternoon, a_planter’s 
punch before dinner, two or three 
hizhballs final 


stinger about midnight. And the care 


afterward, with a 


of many, many very ill patients has 
convinced me that the results are 
quite different, too. 

“12. Hence, the kernel of this is 


that the traveler protect himself just 
as he does at home. If he does not 
so much as push his lawnmower near 
sea level he is foolish to take strenu- 
ous exercise at high altitudes. He 
watches his diet at home; let him 
avoid questionable and exotic foods 
abroad. 

“For travel is hard work. The nerv- 
ous system is strained; the entire 
body economy is burdened and re- 
quires more rest—which it seldom 
gets. It is not surprising therefore 
that the weaker parts, especially the 
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digestive system, may ve thrown out 
of balance, 

“So this is my advice to the travel- 
er: Be careful and be lazy.” 

There, from an experienced au- 
thority, is a sound defense against 
the tourist’s disease. Follow it and 
you will be safe. But, if you are a 
venturesome soul who cannot abide 
by the rules, be sure to ask your doc- 
tor about this important item for 
your traveler's kit—a bottle of pare- 
goric and milk of bismuth. Better 
make it a large one, too. 


Yes Sir — Your Home can be a “Never, never 
land” — Never too hot — Never cold. 


For, now you can add SUMMER AIR CON- 
DITIONING with a new installation or you 
can add it to your present forced warm air 
heating system. 


ROUND OAK “VERSAT-ALL” units are de- 
signed to burn either OIL or GAS (AP- 
PROVED by the American Gas Association) 
That's right — you can install oil heating now 
and switch to GAS any time you like. 


And ROUND OAK Summer Cooling is fully 
automatic. All you do is set the thermostat, 
just as you do on your furnace. 


Models for every residen*’al heating and Sum- 
mer Cooling need. Write for the name of your 
nearest dealer. 


ROUND OAK o. i<. 


DOWAGIAC, MICHIGAN 
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Varicose Veins 


(Continued from page 35) 


job for several more years (until she 


| married the surgeon ). 


The treatment Mary had is the one 


most often used for varicose veins. 


It does not involve taking out the 


whole length of the stretched ves- 


sels, but only cuts the main connec- 
tion between them and the deeper 
leg veins. The operation, which is 
done through a small incision at the 
top of the thigh. is only the first stage 
of the treatment 
in a hospital so that plenty of help is 
heavy bleed- 


ing, but it doesn't keep the patient 


It is usually done 


available in case of 


in bed at all if local anesthetics are 


used. The vein into which almost 


lall of the surface veins flow is tied 


off at its very top, where it enters 
the deep veins of the thigh. The 
small connecting veins in the area 
are found and tied. 

Atter 
can be injected into the surface vein 
above the knee. With the main outlet 
tied, this solution will stay in place 


this, an irritating solution 


long enough to make the blood clot. 
Once this has happened, the blood 
flow in the next length of vein will 
be slowed, and the same kind of in- 
jection given. In about eight injec- 
tions, usually done at weekly inter- 
clotted, 
and will replace themselves with scar 


vals, the veins will all be 


tissue. 

This way of treating varicose veins 
is probably the best available. It is 
the length of 
vein that is irritated with each injec- 


a little uncomfortable 


tion stays tender for about four days, 
and is just getting fully eased when 
the 
around, It fails to get permanent re- 
after 
ten years, further treatment is often 


time for next injection rolls 


sults im some cases five or 


needed. But it is extremely safe, calls 
for little or no hospitalization, and 


}cures nine out of ten. 


Because of the tenth patient, some 
doctors have taken to more extensive 
treatment of varicose veins. The so- 
called stripping operation, in which 
an instrument like a circular rolling 


| pin is clamped around the vein and 
| passed along it from one incision to 


| another down the leg, has been wide- 


ly used for the last ten vears. The pa- 


tient has to be anesthetized for this 
operation, and it usually takes fou 
incisions through the skin at different 
The blood 
small branches torn by the stripper 
the 


quite a bit of bruising and discom 


levels. OOZINE of from 


between incisions makes for 
fort for ten days or so after the oper- 
It is still a 


however, and gets the whole thing 


ation. safe operation 
over in one briet period. 
The same can be said for total re- 


moval of the veins. This is a much 


Growing Up 
Oh, clip the misty golden curls 
And spill a halo on the floor, 
But wipe away your tears—a boy 


Stands where a cherub was before! 


Vesta Nickerson Luke 


bigger operation in a sense, since it 


involves a skin incision about two 
feet long. Bleeding can be carefully 
controlled, however, and discomfort 
is less than you might expect. 

The question of whi ther these last 
two operations are worth while is 
still far from settled 


thority savs that thev are 


One noted au- 
not. 
However, the modern attempt at 
total removal of varicose veins cant 
be judged yet. Doctors who use it are 
convinced that today’s surgeons are 
enough better than those who tack- 
led the problem 50 years ago to make 
the program work. Doctors who dont 
use it say that the human body hasnt 
changed. The argument won't be set- 
tled both kinds of 


have been tried out for 


until treatment 
ten years 
or more. 

Meanwhile, one other approach to 
cure in a single operation is still in 
use, This involves tying off the sur- 
face veins at the top, as we have 
already discussed, but putting the 
irritating solution into the veins on 
often 


done with a soft rubber tube, that 


the operating table. This is 
can be passed down the vein for a 
couple of feet. The big trouble is 
that in an occasional case, the tube 
gets into the deep veins and circula- 
tion to the whole leg is cut off. This 


seldom happens but any risk of los- 
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ing a leg seems to be reason enough 

for picking a different form of treat- 

ment. 
Whichever 


doctor chooses. however. he has two 


form of treatment a 
reasons to expect more of his patients 
to be permanently cured than would 
have been possible a few years ago. 
The first is new sewing and tying ma- 
terials that stay in place over the 
vears; they have been in wide use 
only since the last war proved their 
value. The second and more impor- 
tant reason is that people are having 
their veins taken care of before com- 
plications set in. 

There are, of course, still excep- 
tions to this rule. Bill 
ber. didn't pay any attention to his 


the town bar- 


tired feet and cramping legs—just 
old age coming on, he told himself. 
When a patch of red, scaly skin de- 
veloped on his ankle, he tried a half 
dozen ointments to stop the itching 
before he finally got around to see- 
ing his doctor. 

“That comes from bad circulation,” 
the doctor told him when he finally 
had an examination. “We'll have to 
get those veins fixed up before we 
for it.” 

Bill couldn't quite see having an 


can do much 


operation on his thighs because he 
ankle. He let 
things ride for another six months. 
By that time, the red spot had rotted 
out, and he had a large ulcer. It took 


had an itch on his 


six months to get the ulcer closed so 
that he could have his veins oper- 
ated on. 

This kind of case used to be com- 
mon. It is growing scarcer now that 
people bring their complaints to a 
doctor more quickly—and more often 
take the doctor’s word for what they 
should do. So is the complaint Grand- 
mother had so often—bleeding from 


broken 
older lady will be brought to the 


veins. Once in a while. an 
hospital with uncontrolled bleeding 


Usually 


well-meaning soul has put a tourni- 


from a broken vein. some 
quet on the leg, and the bleeding 
stops as soon as the tourniquet is 
taken off. Unless it is very tight, a 
tourniquet blocks the veins without 
blocking the 
bleeding worse. Smart people with 


arteries, and makes 
this kind of trouble just press firmly 
over the bleeding point with a clean 


handkerchief for five minutes or so, 


How to Have a Really Easy Picnic 


Presented with the hope you find this useful 


Oh Mom! 
Let’s Have a Picnic 


If there is anything a child just loves it's a picnic and 


here are a few tips 


Picnic Food and the informal way it 
is served always fascinate children. 
They are delighted to be allowed to 
eat with their fingers and what a 
thrill not to have anyone care how 
dirty they get. All this adds up to 
giving a fellow an awfully good time, 
but besides this 1s the fun and ex 
citement of eating outdoors and all 
the that 

goes with a picnic. 


paraphernalia 


This fascinating “para 
phernalia” can be a bother 


to assemble, however. Or 


it can be easily assembled 
once and forall per season. 
Keep a basket or a big 
paper shopping bag handy 
In a picnic corner in the 
pantry, kitchen, base 
ment, or garage. In it have picnic 
plates, paper napkins, cups, forks, 
spoons, bottle and can opener, vac 
uum bottle, hot-and-cold jug. Then, 
with the main picnic equipment, you 
are all ready to go on practically a 


minute’s notice. Makes it ea ler, too. 


that make picnics extra easy. 


Instead of wearing yourself out mak- 
ing lots of sandwiches make one or 
two by using a long loaf of French 
bread. Cut bread lengthwise; butter; 
at various intervals spread with dif 
ferent picnic fillings such as three 
inches of peanut butter, three inches 
of jelly,etc. Put the halve 


or use open-face. Wrap in wax paper 


together 
or toil. Slice when ready 


to use at ti picnic, 


Milk, .of course, wil! prob 


ably be on your picnic 
menu, and whatever else 
you might ordinarily in 
clude such as hamburger 

frankfurters, potato chips, 
potato salad, and pickles. 
A playball of one kind 
or another (and there are 


infinite kind vives a chance for 


young people to use up some of 
their pent-up energy. Also, there ts 
hunt 


and it 


always an outdoor treasure 


j 
K 1 oreat 


Mi re ly 


while 


young people thin 


is no trouble at all. have 


children shut their eye 
hide object 


And even olde chil iren ¢ nyoy 


you 
behind trees and bush 
Suc h 


games as Farmer in the Dell. 


TO ADD PLEASURE to every picnic, motor trip or outing — 
remember how everyone loves wholtsome, delicious 


Wrigley'’s Spearmint Gum. The lively flavor 
refreshes. The smooth chewing satisfies. Try it. 
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tender 
meat’ x 


SS 
ooo without long cooking! 


VA 


This simple method used by famous 
chefs for over 12 years — insures tender, 
juicy meat with 4. less cooking, less 
wasteful You just sprinkle 
So-Ten Meat Tenderizer on meat 20 to 
30 minutes before cooking. And presto! 
So-Ten'’s amazing papaya fruit enzyme 
softens tough connective tissues... makes 
all meats easier to chew and digest. Ask 
your grocer for So-Ten, or send 35c for 
full-size shaker postpaid anywhere in 
U.S. with free recipes. So-Ten Co., 


Box 2841, Memphis, Tenn. 
STR.2 


Sofen 


UNSEASONED 


shrinkage. 


Aeven vem 


Medel J rhealth 


TENDERIZER 


Chef-tested for over 12 years 


WAITING MOTHER 
MATERNITY BRA 


Holds the bust firm and high 
os it develops through 
pregnancy. Has non slip 
adjustoble straps, laced front 
and elasticized bock section 
to allow for expansion 


Scientifically designed to 
be worn os ao girdie or a 
panty girdle. Gives healthful 
figure control without undue 
pressure it has o removable 
crotch and adjustable side 
lacings for expansion 


Available at your 
favorite store of write, 


LEADING LADY 
BRASSIERE €0O. 
DEPT. E. + CLEVELAND 6, OHIO 


then go about their business. 


The even smarter people have their 


and 


veins tied off. 

There is one other approach to the 
varicose vein problem. During World 
War II, the Army taught many of its 
recruits a leg exercise that was aimed 
at cutting foot fatigue. In the mid- 
dle of each long hike, the soldiers 
were told to take off their shoes and 
socks, lie on their backs with their 
feet 
their feet rapidly with the muscles 


high above them. and jiggle 
relaxed. This exercise flushed out the 
veins and washed waste products out 
of the muscles. It definitely increased 
the soldiers’ staying power. 

The 


many people from developing vari- 


same exercise would save 


cose veins if it were done whenever 
their feet and legs felt tired. Tired 
feet and legs usually mean congested 
Both the and the 


Veins. tiredness 
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congestion can be helped by this sim- 
ple exercise. If congestion is never 
the 
their valves do not work 


allowed to. stretch veins until 
varicose 
veins will never develop 

Although this exercise is not al- 
ways convenient, it is certainly worth 
while. Varicose veins, with their ugli- 
ness, the discomfort they cause and 
the 


bleeding 


chance of eczema ulcers Ol 


which goes along with 
them, should certainly be prevented 
if possible. But if they aren't pre- 
they should at 


treated early Tying off the surface 


vented, least be 
vein system where it enters the big- 
ger deep veins, and making each 
branch clot by injecting harsh chemi- 
cals into it, gives good results at 
least nine times out of ten. The ex- 
perts advise this treatment whenever 
one vein in the lower leg is bigger 


than a lead pencil. 


How Experts Measure Drunkenness 


(Continued from page 19) 


to examine the defendant, Milton 
P. Jones, and also William Schultz. 
Q. What did the examination of Mr. 
Jones reveal? 

A. Mr. Jones appeared to be nerv- 
ous. He cooperated well and [ was 
unable to find anything wrong with 
his eyes, his coordination, or speech. 
I smelled his breath and was unable 
to detect the odor which is often 
associated with excessive drinking. I 
then had him sit down on the couch 
while I took a sample of blood. 

Q. Did he know why you wanted 
the specimen? 

A. Yes, | had informed him that the 
breath test taken by the police had 
shown considerable alcohol, and re- 
quested a blood specimen to be sure 
that no mistake had been made. I also 
informed him that he could refuse to 
take the test, that its 
might be used against him. 
Q. What did you do after you had 
taken the specimen? 

A. | put it into a vial containing © 


and results 


preservative. sealed the vial, labeled 
it, and put it into my pocket. I then 
wrote my report regarding my exam- 


}ination of Mr. Jones. 


QO. Where was 
time? 


\. He 


Mr. Jones at this 


was still on the couch, but 


when | had finished my report about 
ten minutes later, he was apparently 
asleep. 

Q. Asleep? What happened next? 

A. Two policemen helped him to 
his feet 
assisting him from the room 

Q. Did vou also examine William 
Schultz? 

A. Yes, sir. 

QO. What did you find? 

A. Mr. Schultz appeared to be sullen 
He 


couldn't touch his 


and steadied him while 


and uncooperative staggered 
when he walked 
nose with his finger, his speech was 
slow, and enunciation was poor. His 
bloodshot the left 
pupil was dilated 

QO. Was there an alcohol? 
A. Yes, but this came from his cloth- 
ing. His breath seemed normal 

Q. Did Mr. Schultz consent to the 
blood test for alcohol? 

A. Yes, sir. 

QO. What did you do next? 

A. I withdrew the blood and called 
the ambulance to take Mr. Schultz 
to the hospital 

Q. What did you do with the speci- 
men of blood? 

A. I sealed and labeled the vial con- 


taining the blood and went to my 


eyes were and 


odor. of 


laboratory to test the specimens 
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Q. What was the alcoholic concen- 
tration of the specimen from Mr. 
Jones? 

A. Twenty-five hundredths per cent 
by weight. 

Q. And what did you find in Mr. 
Schultz’s blood? 

A. No alcohol. 

There is considerable commotion 
in the courtroom and the judge raps 
his gavel for silence. Your neighbor 
whispers, “Wonder what the Doc 
got for switching the specimens?” 
QO. From your examination of Mr. 
Jones and the finding of 0.25 per cent 
of alcohol in his blood, what is your 
opinion of his condition at the time 
of the test? 

A. He was definitely under the influ- 
ence of alcohol. 

©. Now, Doctor, what do you mean 
by “under the influence of alcohol?” 
\. A person is under the influence of 
alcohol, when. due to imbibing alco- 
hol, he has lost some of that clearness 
of intellect and self-control that he 
would otherwise possess. 

Q. And what is your opinion regard- 
ing the condition of Mr. Schultz? 

Mr. Jones’ attorney is on his feet— 
“I object to the question. Mr. Schultz 
is not on trial—as yet.” After a lively 
discussion the judge rules that the 
doctor may answer the question. 

A. Mr. Schultz had no alcohol in his 
blood at the time I tested him. He 
was definitely not under the influ- 
ence. 

QO. How do you 
odor of alcohol? 
A. His clothing was soaked with al- 


account for the 


cohol from the broken’ radiator of 
his car. 

Q. What is your authority for your 
interpretation of alcoholic influence 
based on the per cent of alcohol in 
the blood? 

A. Committees — of American 
Medical the Na- 
tional Safety Council have agreed in 
the 
centages of alcohol and their recom- 


the 
Association and 


interpretation of various per- 
mendations have been accepted in 
courts of law and are incorporated 
in the laws defining intoxication in 
Below 0.05 


the influence by alcohol is insufficient 


many states: per cent 
to warrant a diagnosis of “under the 
influence.” Persons having from 0.05 
to 0.15 per cent are usually under the 


influence within the meaning of the 





" 


| 


An amazing new underarm deodorant is 
spray-on SPRITE. One quick squeeze 
of the jewel-fine, sea-green plastic 
bottle that sprays like an atomizer, 
and like magic, a delicate spray stops 
verspiration worries. Daintier to use 


© »»- SPRAYS ON! 





too—SPRITE dries quickly, your 
fingers never touch it. Safe—doesn’t 
irritate average skin. New squeezable 
bottle will not spill, leak, or break. 
Many months’ supply, $1.00 plus tax 


at drug and department stores. 
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Lovelier Hair for YOU 
from HOLLYWOOD 





Studio Girl 
LUXURY CREME SHAMPOO 


Created for Hollywood Stars. Studio Girl's 

lanolin-rich Shampoo will give your hair a 

soft new radiance—make it easier to shape and 

style. Removes loose dandruff. No vinegar, 

lemon or other rinses needed. For oily and dry 

scalp. Sold at cosmetic counters and by Studio 
Girl distributors everywhere. 

FREE! A gift of a Studio Girl Luxury 

* Creme Shampoo will be yours 

when a Studio Girl Advertising Representative 


calls at your home. Welcome her. | . 
e 


ou 


CLIP AND MAIL TODAY 


MONEY...FUN...FOR YOU! 


Local demonstrators needed for com- 
plete Studio Girl Cosmetic line. No 
experience needed, Free training. 
Exciting, profitable full or part time 
career for mature women. Send this ad 
for details and free shampoo sample! 


STUDIO GIRL HOLLYWOOD COSMETICS 
3618 San Fernando, Glendale, Calif. Dept. T -73 











Enjoy A New Taste Thrill! 


WATERLESS 
COOKING 


Foods keep more of their wonderful nat- 
ural flavors, vitamins and minerals when 
cooked without water in Flavor-Seal Stain- 
less Steel Cookware. New Flavor-Seal has 
the amazing “vapor-seal”—the secret of per- 
fect waterless cooking. Save money because 
you buy less food — meat shrinkage is re- 
duced — you use less fuel! 2 


5 
Mail this | 
coupon today! | 
FLAVOR-SEAL Corporation 
A Subsidiary of Cory Corporation TH 


221 Nerth La Salle Street 
Chicago 1}, lilinois 


Please send me your free colorful Flavor- 
Seal Waterless Cookware Booklet! 


Name 
Address. — 


Zone___ State 





'hol in 


law, although the actions and ability 
of the accused should be considered 
before diagnosing intoxication. Per- 
centages of 0.15 or more are associ- 
ated with material loss of judgment 
and ability. This figure then is in- 
terpreted as prima facie—on the face 
of it—evidence of intoxication. 

QO. Do 


your interpretation of these percent- 


other countries recognize 
ages? 

A. Yes, although they place the fig- 
ure at which all persons are “under 
the lower 


than we do in this country. We are 


influence” considerably 


more lenient here than they are, for 
example, in the Scandinavian coun- 
tries. 

Q. What per cent of alcohol in the 
blood would ordinarily be enough 
to cause a person to “pass out”? 

A. About 0.40 per cent. 

Q. And what would be the effect of 
a higher percentage? 

A. When it reaches 0.60 per cent 
death usually ensues. 

Q. Can you determine. Doctor. from 
the amount of alcohol in the blood, 
the amount of alcohol in the body of 
an individual? 


A. I 


Cal, 


|Q. And assume that this defendant 


is a man of 150 pounds and is of the 
size and appearance of the defend- 
ant as he is here. can you state the 
amount of alcohol that was in the 


iman’'s body, with 0.25 per cent alco- 


the blood at the time the 
sample was taken from his body? 


A. At that time the amount of alco- 


ihol would be at least five ounces, 


labsolute alcohol 


Q. A pint bottle of 


tains about how many ounces of al- 


whisky con- 


cohol? 
A. If the whisky is 100 proof? 


|O. Yes, 100 proof whisky or 50 per 
cent alcohol. 


A. If 50 per cent alcohol, it contains 
8 ounces absolute alcohol, pure alco- 
hol, to the pint. 

Q. Would it be correct to say, there- 


; | fore, that the five ounces of alcohol 


in this man’s body would be the 
equivalent of that ordinarily found 
in more than one-half pint of 
whisky? 


A. That's correct. 


'Q. Your test then, shows that the 
|man drank five ounces of alcohol, Is 


that correct? 
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A. At least five ounces, maybe more. 
Q. Did Mr. Jones tell you how much 
he had to drink? 

A. Yes—two Martinis. 

Q. How much alcohol is there in 
two ordinary Martinis? 

A. About one ounce of pure alcohol. 
Q. And you estimate that he drank 
at least five ounces of alcohol. How 
do you account for this discrepancy? 
A. He probably lost count. 

District Attorney: 1 believe that’s all. 
Cross Examination by Defense 
Counsel 

Q. Doctor, then if a man has suffi- 
cient alcohol in his blood to show the 
percentage you indicate, you would 
expect his breath to have an odor of 
alcohol, wouldn't your 

A. Not necessarily. 

QO. Well, what would it smell from, 
if anything. 

A. It would smell, depending upon 
the type of alcoholic drink taken. 

Q. Well, it would smell like some- 
thing? 

A. Not necessarily—pure alcohol has 
practically no odor. 

Q. What effect would the amount of 
alcohol that you mentioned have on 
the face, as to 
flushed? 


A. It may or it may not be flushed. 


whether it were 


People differ tremendously. 
Q. People differ 
their ability to handle alcohol, too? 
A. Absolutely; that’s correct. 

Q. So when you come here with a 


tremendously — in 


vardstick and try to tell us how much 
alcohol one man can drink without 
its materially affecting his operation 
of a vehicle, you have to consider all 
men as different, don't you? 

A. That’s correct. 

@. A man with the build of Johnnie 
Wiessmuller and six feet tall, weigh- 
ing over 200 pounds and in the 
prime of life and with good normal 
alco- 


handle his 


sickly, 


locomotion, could 
hol better 
person? 

A. As a rule that’s correct, but there 
are very sickly people who can stand 


than a slender 


loads of alcohol, much more than 
some healthy people. 

Q. But certain persons who are ad- 
dicted to the use of alcohol, steady 
drinkers, can imbibe a great deal of 
it and still maintain their locomo- 
tion? 

A. That’s correct. 
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©. To a better degree than a man 
who took only one drink? 

\. That’s possible 

©. So that you can't put a vardstick 
on the amount of alcohol any indi- 
vidual body handle 
\. A certain vardstick. ves. 
QO. Generalities? 

1. Well 
This is a specific case 

©. How much alcohol would it take 


to affect a man weighing 200 pounds 


can can you? 


awav from generalities. 


30 vears of age, previously in good 
health, athletically 
much alcohol would he have to take 


inclined—how 
into his system to affect his locomo- 
tion appreciably? 

\. To make a general rule as to the 
amount of alcohol it would take to 
affect a certain individual is inmpos- 
sible. We are not testing the amount 
of alcohol the person drank. We're 
testing the amount he failed to burn, 
and when this 200 pound man or any 
failed to 
than 


alcohol he 


other person has burn 


two 
the 


something more one or 


ounces of is under 
influence of it. 
2] Hlow clo 
the 
amount of alcohol? 
A. | found the alcohol in the blood— 


unburned 


know whether or 
that 


you 


not body has burned up 


©. So how do you know how much 
was burned? 
\. | don’t know 
the 
burned 
©. And from the amount he did not 


how 


He mav burn many 


times amount that is left) un- 


burn, vou can state much he 
originally consumed? 

\. No, sir. That was not my state- 
I didn't state that he took so 
but that he took at least so 


because | found five ounces 


ment 

much 
much 
have 


of unburned alcohol. He may 














taken ten times the amount I stated, 
but he took at least five ounces, be- 
cause that was left unburned 

Q. Let me ask vou this: What effect 


does a stimulant have on the pupils | 


of the eves? 
A. The effect on the eve the 


which is not a stim- 


from 
use of alcohol 
ulant— 

Q. Alcohol is not 
{. That’s correct. The pupils mav be 


a stimulant? 
perfectly normal. Thev are usually 


somewhat enlarged. Thev mav be 
somewhat smaller 
QO. Why 


1 
then? 


\. Because we 


do you examine the eves, 


want to give a man 
all the opportunity in the world to 
that he is not under the influ- 
ence of alcohol 

QO. And find the 
condition of the pupil to be, if he 


show 


what would vou 
were? 

{. Anvthing at all 
or small. 


QO. What is 


test? 


It mav be large 


finger to-the-nose 


the 


A. That is a test in which a person | 


is told to close his eyes, put his arm 
out at right angles and then touch 
the tip of his nose 

©. Why is that given? 

a 
rather rough way 

QO. And in what way does that help 
the alcohol in the 


indicates coordination, in a 


in determining 
person? 
\. Its of little value. It 


tells whether or not the person has 


very just 
enough aleohol or enough otherwise 
wrong with him to make him a dan- 
That test alone 


gerous driver is not 


diagnostic for alcohol. It is merely to | 


hiis coor- 


the 


determine whether or not 
dination is different 
mal. That’s all it does 


Q. Does swaying indicate anything? 


from nor- 


\. It’s also one of the symptoms of 
some importance 
QO. Neither one 
and of itself, is conclusive? 

A. That’s correct. 

QO. But all of them put together are 
helpful? 

A. They are helpful. 

©. So that if you were presented 


of these things, in 


with the following situation: breath 
—no odor of alcohol; pupils—appar- 
test— 


sure; color of face—apparently nor- 


ently normal; finger-to-nose 


mal; clothes—orderly; eyes—appar- 
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GIFT of their lives! 
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FRYE'S ; 


for BOYS and GIRLS 
Rancher Boots are specially designed to give 
comfort, protection and support to healthy 
young feet. Expert craftsmanship assures 
quality fit and they are sturdily made of the 
finest materials 
Rancher Boots are made with genuine 
GOODYEAR welts and GOODYEAR 
welts have long been recommended by many 
physicians and shoe men 
These genuine Western Boots for children 
have kid leather tops and are properly bal 
anced to keep growing feet active and 
healthy 
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'A. It’s a 





Sanitary, disposable, 
moisture-proof pads 
add comfort, convenience. 


ently normal. If you had those symp- 
toms alone presented to you, could 


| you say from those statements alone 
that the 


man was under the influ- 
ence of liquor? 

A. No, 
O. If a 


finger-to-nose 


sir. 
the 
with 


able to do 


correctly 


person is 
test 
both hands and touch the nose with- 
out any staggering or fluctuation he’s 
apparently in good condition? 

A. No, he just passed that particu- 
lar test. 
Q. Well, that’s a test of locomotion? 
test of coordination and 

a fair test. 


|Q. And coordination is one of the 


principal things used in the opera- 
tion of an automobile? 

That's a very important one. It is 
not the most important. Judgment is 
much more important. 


Q. But coordination is the most im- 


portant physical fact? 


A. It is very important, 


QO. Well, 


yes. 


what is more important 


‘than coordination in the operation 
| of an automobile? 


A. | would say eyesight. 
Q. Of course we are assuming that a 
man can see, but you don't call eye- 


sight a physical operation, do you, 


| of the driver? 


Oh, yes, absolutely. It demands 


/a physical function. Light is a physi- 
| cal form of energy. 


| QO. Well, 


a person is intoxicated, 


i'which of the following would you 


| expect as to his mental state: polite, 


fied, 


hilarious, excited, talkative, impolite, 
restless, insulting, stupe- 
dull silent? 


have them 


sarcastic, 
combative, 
You 


could any of 


| present with any condition of drunk- 


|enness or sobriety. 


a dds fa the 


ae 
poy uA 
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Q. Or any of them absent, too? 
That's correct. 

@. So that. in 

these are not important? 


and of themselves 


A. They are of some value, but not 


diagnostic, and there isn’t a single 
thing on that sheet which is diag- 
nostic of drunkenness, except the al- 
cohol test. 
Q. Which sheet are you referring to? 
The sheet prepared by the Na- 
tional Safety Council, which I be- 
lieve you have in your hand. 
Q. So that this entire thing, Exhibit 
A, concerning the appearance of 
unusual actions, 


eyes, mental state, 
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and all those things, have nothing to 
do in determining whether or not 
a man is drunk? 

A. Not necessarily. 

Q. Why do you take them? 

A. We take them for several reasons. 
The first is that many people show 
definite physical signs of abnormal- 
ity. 

Q. From what? 

A. From various causes: 
the 


on 


fright, con- 
use of vari- 
the head, 
s of various kinds, and there- 


tact with the police, 


ous drugs, a_ blow 
dise *ASCS 
fore, this sheet is to protect that per- 
son against a diagnosis of drunken- 
ness Which might be made by some 
unsuspecting policeman who mis- 
took the result of a blow on the head 
or illness for symptoms of drunken- 
ness. 


Q. Doctor, 
say that alcohol is not a stimulant? 


did I understand you to 


That is correct. 
Q. Well, Doctor, 
a drink, a 


have you heard of 


beverage with alcohol 
content, being administered by phy- 
sicians for heat prostration? 

A. I 
sir. 


YU. Have 


have never heard of that; no, 


you ever heard of an al- 


Dinner Date 


Brushing your teeth immediately after 
each meal will lessen decay. 

From an article 

This is what I like, my sweet 

Chatting softly as we eat; 
Smiling when your eyes meet mine; 
You tell me I am divine 
Then I look at you beneath 
Lowered lashes—Oh, my teeth! 
Sorry, I must not delay 
Can't let precious teeth decay! 
It's been heavenly, my dear. . . 
Yes, tomorrow I'll be here. 
Now I really have to rush. 
Where the dickens is my bruh? 

Pear! C. Sickles 


coholic drink being administered to 
revive a person? 

A. I have heard of its being given 
for that purpose. 
Q. In what cases, 
A. Well, 
physicians, with the idea that it is 


for instance? 


it has been given, even by 
a stimulant. 

Q. With the idea that it is? 

A. Yes. 

QO. And your idea differs from that? 
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A. My idea differs from that. It is 
not a stimulant. 

©. Does it have the effect of stimu- 
lating the person who gets it? 

A. It may have that apparent effect. 
Q. Well, that’s what you are looking 
for, isn't it? 

A. No, you're just kidding yourself 
when you think you're stimulated. 
QO. Well, it might be a good thing to 
tide you over until something else 
could be accomplished? 

A. Well, it doesn’t tide you over. It’s 
not a stimulant. 

QO. What organs, Doctor, handle al- 
cohol after it enters the system and 
before it’s excreted? 

A. First of all, it goes into the stom- 
ach and intestines, where it is ab- 
into the the 
blood it passes to all tissues of the 
body, including the brain. 

Q. And is alcohol the only substance 
that goes immediately to the blood 
stream? 

A. No. 

Q. It is one of the few, though, isn’t 
it? 

A. No, there are several. 

Q. And alcohol only becomes effec- 


sorbed blood; from 


tive to the patient when it enters the 
blood stream, isn’t that a fact? 

A. Well, it blood 
stream to reach the brain. 

Q. Can you say that one drink of al- 
cohol puts you under the influence 
of it? 

A. Not necessarily. 

Q. Or two? 

A. Not necessarily. 

Q. It all depends on the individual, 


must enter the 


when you get down to the last anal- 
vsis? 

A. No, the last analysis is the ex- 
amination of the body fluids. 

Q. Of all the body fluids? 

A. Of any body fluid. 

Q. You will agree with me then that 
the alcohol doesn't become injurious 
to the human body until it enters the 
blood stream? 

A. That's correct. 

Q. Why then, Doctor, isn’t a sample 
of the blood the truest way of de- 
termining the degree of intoxication? 
A. The alcohol in the blood is an 
excellent criterion of intoxication, 
but as far as being the best test is 
concerned, the blood is not, because 
the amount in the brain is the real 
Take a brains and 


amount. man’s 


analyze them for the truest test. 
Q. But that would be injurious to 
his person, 
A. Possibly. 
Q. That’s the reason they don’t do it? 
A. Correct. 


Re-Direct Examination 


Q. Doctor, did you say that alcohol 
is not a stimulant, but an apparent 
stimulant? 

A. That's correct. 
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Q. Tell us briefly what you mean by 
that. 

A. Alcohol is a narcotic. It acts much 
like anaesthetics such as ether and 
chloroform. It causes a condition in 
which the brain ceases to function at 
its best. The first stage of alcoholic 
intoxication is that stage in which 
the higher functions of the brain are 
affected. These are the functions that 
give you judgment, conscience, mor- 
al sense and self-control, and allow 
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i the 
'extent that his lower, 


W.Y. 18 


) accuracy 


‘influence of 


1|Q. Now, 
| what you mean by that? 
| A. Yes, sir. 


as te 
i give the appearance of intoxication, 


lof the 
}coma and so on. The outward symp- 


| does 


you to do certain things at certain 
times and places, according to the 
When alco- 


hol depresses these higher centers 


| dictates of civilization. 


| the person is removed from the in- 


|hibitions which civilization — has 


| placed upon him. Changes involving 


loss of judgment and loosening of 
the inhibitions occur when a person 
taken 

small to be 
He therefore 
he appears to be 


has amounts of alcohol too 
considered intoxicating. 
acts in a way in which 


stimulated; what 





really happens is that he is under 
influence of alcohol to such an 
“animal” cen- 
ters are coming to the front because 
the upper ones have been put out of 
business. It is like making a car run 
the 


using 


faster 
brakes 
power. 


Q. It 


downhill by releasing 


when you are not 


removes the brakes. in other 


| words? 


| A. It removes the brakes 
Q. You say that from a person's out 
ward physical appearance you can 
100 
whether he is 


cent 
the 
is that correct? 


not determine with per 
under 
alcohol: 
That's correct. 
briefly, can you explain 
Many conditions which 


such as a blow on the head, a tumor 


brain, insulin shock, diabetic 


toms of these conditions may be in- 
distinguishable from alcoholic intox- 
ication. All is that the 


they show 


} person has lost, to some extent, his 


ability to carry on as he normally 
but the of the 


as intoxication is concerned, 


cause trouble, 
as fa 


can be determined only in one way— 


/Q. And what is that? 


A. And that is to find the actual al- 
cohol in quantities sufficient to ac- 
count for the condition. 


Q. Will you state, 


er finding a 


theretore, wheth- 


certain amount of al- 


cohol in the blood, or in any of these 


tests you have mentioned, is an ab- 


solute determination that a person 
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is under the influence of alcohol? 
A. It is. 

Q. As distinguished from these 
er things? 

A. It is. 


District 
Re-C 


QO. So that, Doctor 
then, if a 
submit to a 
test. there 
Say beyond a reasonabl 


oth- 


Attorney: That’s all. 


(ross Examination 


na given case 
accused refuses to 
blood 


that one 


man 
breath 


IS no Way 


urine 

could 

doubt that 

the man is intoxicated? 
That's true. 

Q. It's only. then. by 

urinalysis or the 


breath 


blood test or some 


either 


other proved test that vou can say 
that a man is drunk bevond 
sonable doubt? 

That is true. 
Q. Does the entry of alcohol into the 
blood stream have 
heartbeat? 


There usually is a slight quicken- 


a rea 


anv effect on the 


ing of the pulse. 
Q. And 
quickening of the pulse 


when have a slight 
what effect 


blood stream 


you 
does that have on the 
itself? 

A. Usually 


Q. And when you have 


little. 


a hurrying 


hurries it along 


up of the blood stream, you have an 


exhilaration, don’t you? 
A. Not necessarily. 

Q. Well, that’s called an 
tion of the isn't it? 


A. Oh, acceleration? | am sorry; 


accelera- 
blood flow 
Ves 
there is an acceleration. 

Q. Which means that you feel live- 
lier and more active temporarily? 
That's possible 
Q. Or, in other words 

A. Not stimulated 
QO. Well, that’s what VII ca 
you tell me 


drink of 


of alcohol 


stimulated. 


I} it. Can 
takes a 
half 
like 


Saline, 


now, if someone 


WW hisky containmg a 


take a 


both weigh the 


ounce and | 


drink, 


how much of that will be 


and we 
assimilated 
in his blood stream. and how much 
of my drink will be assimilated in my 
blood stream? 

\. No, sir 
Q. No 
A. No 
Q. Isn't it a fact that the 


of will is a determining factor in the 


I can't. 


human being can, can he? 


strength 


degree of intoxication? 
A. It is. 


©] And the physical ability of the 
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individual is a determining factor? 
A. That’s correct. 

QO. But the most important of all is 
the strength of will? 

A. That’s very important. 

Q. So that a man of strong will and 
good physique might imbibe an alco- 
holic beverage to such an extent that 
he would test 0.25 and still maintain 
good sound judgment in his manage- 
ment of an automobile? 

A. No, that’s impossible. 

Q. That's impossible? 

A. Absolutely impossible. There is 
no such person, 

Q. How much could he take and 
maintain his functions properly? 
A. That depends on the individual. 
Q. Well, what individual are you 
talking about? 

A. Every individual. Any individual. 
But 
0.15, no matter what his tolerance, 
no matter what his age, no matter 
what his size, is under the influence, 


any individual who has over 


because no person living can be 
normal with that amount. 

Q. If I take one drink into my sys- 
tem, am | not in some degree under 
the influence of it? 

A. Possibly. 

Q. And if I take two drinks, am I 
not in a larger degree under the 
influence? 

A. That’s right. 

Q. But when you say “under the in- 
fluence,” it’s a relative term, isn't it, 
because some people have a stronger 
constitution and a stronger will pow- 
er, and therefore the influence has 
less effect on them? 

A. No, that’s not entirely correct. 
Q. But the will power enters into 
the picture? 

A. It the 
when the alcohol percentage is be- 
low 0.15, but above 0.15 your will 


make 


may enter into picture 


power is insufficient to you 
entirely normal. 


Counsel for the Defense: That's all. 
Re-Direct Examination 


Q. When a man is being put through 
a test such as counsel described here, 
under arrest, in a police station, and 
when he is under the influence of 
liquor, will you state whether he 
can, by reason of those circum- 
stances, make a pretty good showing 
on these outward tests? 


A. He can. 


Q. Even though he has the alcohol 
in his system? 

A. He can. 

Q. Will you briefly tell us why? 
(Objected to; objection overruled) 
A. The mental depression from al- 
cohol resembles fatigue. Just as a 
tired and sleepy person can pull him- 
self together when stimulated by his 
his house 


surroundings, such as 


catching fire, so the moderately in- 
toxicated person may be able to give 
a good account of himself as long as 
he can whip his failing mental fac- 
ulties into action. In this case, the 
accident, the police and the doctor 
might take the place of the fire. 

Q. Did Mr. Jones give a good ac- 
count of himself when you saw him? 
A. Yes, but when the examination 
was completed he fell asleep. 
Q. But didnt Mr. Schultz 
symptoms of intoxication without 


show 


having alcohol in his breath or 
blood? 

A. Yes, he acted like a drunken man. 
However, he is still in the hospital 
with a fractured skull. 

(The judge raps for order.) 
District Attorney: That’s all. 

The jury deliberates just 15 min- 
utes. Milton P. Jones is found guilty 
of driving a motor vehicle while 
under the influence of alcohol. And 
we who came to see that William 
Schultz got what was coming to him 
are filing from the courtroom with 
red faces. But deep in our hearts we 
are thankful that mere surface ob- 
servations—like our own—were not 
allowed to cause great injustice to 
both Mr. Jones and Mr. Schultz. We 
shudder to think what would have 
happened if truly scientific examina- 
tion had not been used to find which 
was the drunken driver, and to dis- 
cover the condition that, undetected, 
might easily have killed the one who 


seemed to be at fault. 
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answer. With a living virus vaccine 
they've immunized 450 million day- 
old baby chicks against Newcastle 





disease, deadly cousin of the virus of 
human flu. With a living but strange- 
lly harmless virus thev've guarded 
nearly five million pigs from hog 
cholera. In chick embryos in eggs 
they've tamed the virus of distemper 
| two million dogs have already 
| been solidly protected by a vaccine 
ithat is living but completely safe. 
Among these hundreds of millions 
of injections there's no report of the 
return of a single dose of any of 
these living virus vaccines to deadli- 
ness. 
Cox 


this indicate 


‘something beyond mere “modifica- 


believes vary 
tion” or—if viruses are truly living 
things—a change by the process of 
adaption and selection. That sort of 
basic — 


change would be less than 


‘reversible, Cox reasons that viruses 
laltered by that process might  re- 
jadapt and reselect, in their more fa- 
|miliar human or animal hosts, and 


turn vicious But these ea: 


again. y- 
tamed viruses acted like an entirely 
new strain—an actual mutation, 

As preventives they were a tre- 
mendous success. To the late Wil- 
liam B. Bell, who was president of 
| American Cyanamid, and to Dr. 
Wilbur G. Malcolm, director of its 


| Lederle division, came a vision be- 





-yond commercial. They'd plow ani- 
mal vaccine profits into an all-out 
fight against virus death of men. 
They told Herald Cox to shoot the 
moon. With his hunters he was al- 
ready on a dangerous job on which 
the great Pasteur himself had fallen 
short of his full objectives. Of all in- 
fections, rabies is the most ghastly. 
the 
symptom, death is inevitable. 


Once a victim shows faintest 
Pas- 
'teur had tried to prevent the horror, 
and often apparently succeeded, by 
injecting dried spinal cord of rabid 
rabbits into people as soop as pos- 
sible after mad dogs bit them. But 
this original Pasteur treatment cer- 
tainly did not protect severely bit- 
ten victims. 

To Lederle’s virus hunters came a 
legacy from a poor little girl, named 
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Virus Hunters 


(Continued from page 33) 


Flury, who'd died of rabies in Geor- 


gia. Virus, taken from her brain at 
autopsy by Dr. Harald Johnson, of 
the Rockefeller Foundation, seemed 
something special—it could be grown 
in brains of baby chicks instead of 
the customary rabbits. So what? 
Wasnt like an- 
other? had al- 


ready failed to make rabies vaccine 


ani rabies Virus 


Lederle’s hunters 


in eggs. Cox’s science was—keep 
trying. 

Hunters Hilary and 
Jack Black the virus to 
grow in embryos in eggs. It gentled 
too rapidly. Little hope that it would 
But tested, 


Klury midgets were marvelous pro- 


Koprow ski 


got Flurs 


immunize. these mild 
tectors for all sorts of animals. 

Just one shot guarded dogs against 
a dose of furious rabies virus chat 
would kill 10.000 unvaccinated dogs! 
And this one-shot living virus vac- 
cine made the vast majority immune 
for two years and more. Worldwide, 
three million dogs have already got 
this living rabies vaccine. No acci- 
dents. 

So Cox’s men turned Pasteur’s old 
dream into a practical possibility. 
Vaccinate all dogs as puppies. Then 
rabies, most horrible of all infections, 
will no longer be a threat to man. 

Two vears ago Lederle virus hunt- 
ers asked the $64 question. Why not 
tame the polio viruses? An enormous 


amount of virus would be needed if 


we hoped to guard 40 million Ameri- 
cans from infantile paralysis. Where 
could that much be got except by 
mass production, in eggs? Granted 
that polio virus could be grown in 
man and monkey tissue cultures. But 
carrying other possible viruses (re- 
member the jaundice? ) and possibly 
even cancer, man or monkey tissue 
vaccines would have to be killed— 
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killed 
short protection. That is why 
with Dr. Jonas Salk’s hopetul dis- 
covery that killed polio virus can 


and viruses give iffy, rather 


evel 


produce immunity in the blood of 
human beings, the search for a vac- 
cine made from living virus must 
vo on. 

Right at the start 
men faced a stone wall. 


and his 
And with all 
their money, monkeys, eggs and vi 


Cox 


rus-hunting savvy, they couldn't hope 
to crack that one. Total inability to 
grow in embryos in eggs—this was 
what distinguished polio from all 
other nerve-attacking viruses! 

The most widespread polio virus, 
Type 1 ( Brunhilde ) 


in anything but chimpanzees and 


refused to grow 


were out. Cox 
grabbed at a straw. Charles Arm- 

U.S. Public Health 
Service had got the lesser Type 2 


monkeys. So eggs 
strong of the 


(Lansing) virus to grow in cotton 
rats, mice, Syrian golden hamsters. 
Chick embryos? No. 

Hamsters? Cox huddled with 
Arden W. Moyer, Manuel 


Roca-Garcia and Victor |. Cabasso, 


hunters 


They'd grow the Type 2 (Lansing ) 
in suckling hamsters, Cox would try 
any virus-hunting trick no matter 
Suckling ham- 
sters? They were tiny pink powder 
the faintest 
Hamster mothers eat their 


how wild or crazy 
puffs blowing away at 
breeze. 
babies the moment they get sick. So 
how could any polio virus be kept 
going in the brains of sucklings? 
Ridiculous. 

For many months round the clock 
the hunters stayed up to keep ham- 
their 
sucklings as the polio death passed 
brain. It 
But 


humdrum. A 


ster mothers from gobbling 


from brain to became a 
suddenly it 
lightning-like 


paralysis and death of the hamster 


ho-hum routine 


wasn't 


babies showed that the polio murder 
had begun to grow in their brains 
So what? 

Just this: the more virus, the more 
that a 
pop up, 


with unheard-of fury 


might 
that 


wouldn't look Gown its nose at grow- 


chance lone midget 


perhaps a mutant 
ing in embryos in eggs. Pure gam- 
ble. Not test of the 
119th suckling in their series, 
bet paid off. 


crow in edYgs. 


science, On 
Cox's 


Polio virus began to 


In the eggs the tiny polio demons 





They didn't 


seem to hurt 


tried to fool the hunters 
(as most viruses do) 
the embryos at all. In the eggs there 
wasn't the faintest sign of the teem- 
ing midgets. Further to frustrate the 
hunters, after multiplying a few days, 
the crafty polio murderers died off. 
Ouly by 


guessed-at day 


harvesting them on a 
of their incubation, 
and shooting the ground-up embryos 
into mice and hamsters—only so 
could Cox and his men prove that 
their eggs were breeding polio death. 


Originally the Type 2 (Lansing) 


Now bleach baby clothes 
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polio virus had been terribly deadly 


to monkeys. But now Cox and his 
men found that in the egg the virus 
had undergone a marvelous change. 
Even when it was shot right into 
their brains, monkeys didn't mind 
this egg virus. 

Now the 


verge of their first real hope. 


were on the 
Any 
monkey that paid no mind to the egg 


hunters 


virus turned out to be immune to a 
dose of vicious polio midgets that 
would kill 700 monkeys! 

Again and again the hunters re- 


safely with new 
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~ 
Another f 


| dence of 


peated their experiment. In a virus 
factory aiming its product at saving 
the lives of millions, the workmen 
can't afford to be wrong. But they 
were right. Each time they got the 
polio virus multiplying furiously in 
suckling hamsters, invariably they 
could pass the midgets to embryos 
in eggs. It was solid science, not a 
dream. 

Now Cox edged toward a prac- 
tical polio vaccine. The best way to 
administer a living virus vaccine is 
by the route that the virus takes in 
nature to sneak into its victim. Polio 
invades human beings by way of the 
mouth and intestines. So the hunters 
fed the Type 2 
gentled in the egg, to chimpanzees 


(Lansing) virus, 
and monkeys. 

They not only showed high Type 
2 immunity in their blood, but chim- 
perfectly healthy 
when fatal Type 1 ( Brunhilde ) polio 
virus was fed to them. 

For Type 2 polio the hunters had 
a living virus vaccine, powerfully 


panzees stayed 


effective experimentally when fed by 


mouth. Mightn’t this gentled Type 
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The following questions are based 
on information in this issue of To- 
day's Health. Turn to page 65 for 
the answers. 


1. Why do freckles become more 
prominent in the summer? 
2. What is the estimated mortality 


| rate from brain tumors? 


) 


3. Why is swimming such good 
exercise? , 

t. What maintains the blood flow 
in the veins of the leg? 

5. Most children do not enjoy long 
sightseeing trips until about what 
age? 


6. What percentage of alcohol in 


ithe blood is considered definite evi- 


intoxication in everyone, 
regardless of behavior? 

7. In what way do some states 
help rural areas get physicians? 

8. Why is the wheat germ re- 
moved in the production of white 
flour? 

9. What are two fairly 


causes of brain abscess? 


common 
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2 guard against the more widespread 
Type 1? Cox says that for this there 
is more than a ray of hope. Monkeys 
that have survived a brain inocula- 
tion of a Type 2 polio virus are found 
to be immune—S0 to 85 per cent of 
Type 1 (Brunhilde ) 
virus is shot into their brains. And 
almost as 
good immunity Type 3 
(Leon), the third and least preva- 
lent of polio midgets. 

Even if the Lederle hunters should 
fail (which is highly doubtful) to 
get the Brunhilde and Leon viruses 


them—when 


Type 2 infection gives 


against 


growing in eggs, already their Type 
2 living virus vaccine seems to war- 
rant a test in the field for its power 
to protect against all types of infan- 
tile paralysis. 

As this is all night the 
lights are burning as hunters scheme, 


written 


sweat and swear at getting the sav- 
age Brunhilde and Leon midgets out 
of the brains of monkeys and into 
chick embryos. In this laboratory 
among the men against the polio 
midgets, hope is vibrant. 

Some of the 
hunters feel sure that Cox and his 


nation’s top virus 
men are on a trail that leads straight 
to the defeat of polio. Of the su- 
perior power of living vaccines they 
Of their safety there 
is no doubt; hundreds of millions of 


are convinced. 
doses of living viruses have been 
given to animals and men with no 
record of the return of one midget 
microbe to deadliness. 

Herald Cox and his virus hunters 
are convinced they will get a living 
virus vaccine powerful against all 
polio. “With patience and persever- 
ance,” says Cox, “you can train a 


virus to do almost anything you 
want.” 
Once Brunhilde 


tamed in eggs, Lederle’s 


and Leon are 
virus lab- 
oratory can be rapidly tooled up into 
a factory against polio death. Eggs 
are limitless and the men and wom- 
en are skilled and ready 

“There's still plenty of work to be 
done,” says Cox. Just the same it is 
my own prediction—not Cox’s—that 
by the time the snow flies, all types 
of polio midgets will be growing in 
the egg. Then it shouldn't be too 
many years before the virus hunters 
will be on the way to wipe out the 
fear of polio. 
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Widening the Highway to Rural Health 


(Continued from page 47) 


is a continual fight, but it is a strug- 
gle for the common good. 

“I have worked hard, and in a 
small way have been successful. The 
road has been rough at times, but I 
have made my home in a fine com- 
munity, and I am there to stay.” 

Dr. Saltzman told his story at the 
Eighth National Conference on Ru- 
ral Health, held recently in Roanoke, 
Va., by the American Medical Asso- 
ciation. “Widening the Highway to 
Health” was the theme of this year’s 
meeting, which attracted more than 
600 representatives of the medical 
profession, farm organizations, com- 
munity health councils, universities, 
public health departments and vari- 
ous other groups interested in rural 
health problems. 

From all groups and all parts of 
the country came interesting reports 
of how organized community effort 
is continually increasing the supply 
of physicians, medical facilities and 
health services in rural areas, 

Earl J. Shiflet, State Deputy of the 
Virginia State Grange, told how the 
citizens in the tiny Blue Ridge Moun- 
tain town of Huddleston organized 
to get a doctor. Two years ago, with 
the help of the State Grange, the 
Bedford Medical Society 
and the Virginia Council on Health 
and Medical Care, they interested 
Dr. Jesse M. Tucker, Jr., a 1951 
graduate of the Medical College of 


County 


Virginia, in starting his practice in 
Huddleston. They provided him with 
a new clinic building and a place to 
live at reasonable rental. Today, at- 
tracting people from a widespread 
area, the clinic serves from 250 to 
300 patients a week. 

The citizens of Perryville, a com- 
munity of less than 5000 in the Mis- 
souri hills, did the unusual by pass- 


ing three bond issues in order to | 


obtain a 55-bed hospital. Miss Lilyan 
C. Zindell, 


Perry County 


administrator of the 

Memorial Hospital, 
described how the entire community 
pitched in to help on all phases of 
the project. 

Dr. Felix J. Underwood, executive 
officer of the Mississippi State Board 
of Health, reported that state-spon- 


sored scholarship loans to Missis- | 
. . . . . | 
sippi medical students are providing 


family doctors for the agricultural 
areas of the state. During the last 
six years the financial aid program 
has brought 120 new physicians to 
77 rural towns in 52 
counties. 

The conference, drawing repre- 
sentatives from 42 states and the 
District of Columbia, was sponsored 
by the Council on Rural Health of 
the American Medical Association, 
which carries on a year-round pro- 
gram aimed at obtaining the facts 
and solutions of rural health prob- 


lems. 
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Make Room for Boys 


(Continued from page 41) 


One neighbor- 


contributed 


prized possessions, 


dad 


some scrap 


| pieces of plywood and an assortment 


A local bootmaker 
gave us a large box of colored leather 
scraps. This combination of materials 
will provide hours of work and fun. 
The den is also a favorite place to 
devour cookies and cold drinks. 

Big boys of eight to ten still derive 
satisfaction trom sand trickling be- 
tween their fingers. However, they 
sand box as SISSY 


» had build- 


sand hauled fall prea in 


scorn the traditional 
stuff. 


ers 


Po compromise \ 


mountainlike form under ak irge tree 
A thick rope with 


eee 8 
ring tied securely 


in the back yard 

a metal gymnastic 
on the dangling end was tied to a 
The 
put 


high limb over this sand pile. 
boy would then climb the tree, 
his foot in the ring, grasp the rope 
with both hands and jump out. Wild 
Tarzan yells accompany each hur- 
tling figure sails off the high 
limb and swings to a slow stop over 


as he 


the pile of sand. Jumping feet soon 
leveled the 
neled into a miniature 


sand. Then it was tun- 
highway for 
busy trucks and cars, 

Some parents may shudder at the 
thought of their home grounds being 
alive with this type of boy clutter. 
Recently, 
our place as a glorified playground, 
himself to the His 
to take one 


a new boy, who thinks of 


added group. 


mother came him home 


afternoon when the ball game was in 
the last inning and he was reluctant 
to leave. As we sat chatting, waiting 
for the 


that they had no room for a play- 


game to end. she remarked 


ground, Later, I visited their home 


a beautifully manicured Jawn and 


trim flower beds surrounding a spa 
The back 
with barbecue 
There. 
apparently, was no room for boys. 
It isnt 
place that sometimes looks like a city 


c1ouUus house. large yard 


complete patio and 


pit was geared to adult fun. 
to live in a 


alw ays Casy 


dump. | yearn for an uncluttered 


yard. A smooth green lawn with nary 
a dog bone to pock the surface would 
please me immeasurably. There are 


days when I would give my good 
eyetooth for just one hour of solitude 
unbroken by noisy boy sounds. 

Since boyhood is the shortest span 
I know 
that I shall soon have too much quiet 
Until that time, I'll tolerate naked 


lawns, multichambered fox- 


of time in any mother’s life 


Caves, 
bic VC les 
deat 


Yun as 


boxes, barrels 


Ny 


sound of 


holes, dogs 


and old tires. ears will be 
to the 
made by boy 
battle. The 


and the resultant whoop of victory 


every type 


voices in the heat of 


groans of dying enemies 


will still fill the air around our house 
city. This 
attempt to 


heart of a busy 
that my 


boys is a satisfying 


in the 
music tells me 
make room fo 


SUCCESS. 


Caring for Children of Working Mothers 


(Continued from page 38 


ment. Meanwhile she and: the two 


children lived on the mercy of rela- 


tives, six people crammed into a 


/small apartment. 


Of course, Aid to Dependent Chil- 
dren is given more freely than before. 


| But even when mothers are eligible, 
| they are not always willing to accept 
| it. Some accept hesitantly because it 
|is the only possible way out of their 
| dilemma. 


“I don't know whether I did right 
or not in accepting Aid to Dependent 
Children,” harassed Mrs. Berger 
whispered. “I had Muriel in a foster 


home, or rather a scries ot them. It 
wasnt anybody's tault; something al- 
ways happened to the mother. Final- 
ly | decided to quit my job and take 
She looks better 
She smiled wanly at 


frail daughter of 18 


her home. since 
then, 


her 


too. 
Wihsome, 
months. 

The dearth of 
well known. 


foster mothers is 
Occasionally newspa- 
the plight of well 
babies in hospital wards awaiting 
Doubtless the fate of a 


number would be different if the day 


pers publicize 
placement. 


nursery of today were planned for 
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this age. As it is, mothers are desper- 
ate. 

I almost gave my son up for adop- 
Mrs. “My 
husband was gone and I had no rela- 
tive to turn to. 
said she'd take him.” 


tion,” Arthur confessed. 
Finally a neighbor 
Mothers make 
whatever arrangements they can to 
keep their children with them. 
Petite Mrs. Babcock, 
band was at sea, used to tote her tiny 


whose hus- 
daughter by bus and subway from 
one end of Manhattan to the other. 
By dint of searching far and wide 
she had discovered an excellent com- 
for 

a public 


under 
health 
trip did not 


mercial nursery infants 
directed by 
Fortunately the 
seem to harm the baby. 


“It was hardest on my wife,” 


two, 


nurse. 


her 
husband feelingly says now—several 
years later. Of course, neither a baby 
nor a mother should have to travel 
so far day after day. 

Certain communities do offer fos- 
ter day Philadelphia was a 
pioneer in the field and reports favor- 
ably about its years of experience. 
Naturally such a setup eases the bur- 
den for working mothers. But proper 


care, 


homes near where working mothers 
live are hard to find, and may be im- 
possible to find in crowded urban 
districts. And the foster mother may 
unwittingly become a rival to the real 
mother for the child’s affection. 
“I've seen it happen again and 
an experienced case worker 
The foster mother is happy 
She has time to play with 
The 


when 


again,” 
related. “ 
and gay. 
the baby. 
and 
work. She has too much to do to have 
Naturally the 
foster mother is preferred.” 


real mother is tired 


cross she returns from 


fun with her child. 


nursery the situation is 


has to divide 


In a day 
different. 
her attention between a number of 
from 


The nurse 
babies and none are weaned 
their mothers. 

The that 
day nursery also fails the preschool 


strange part is today’s 
children—on whom it concentrates 
Often it is erroneously called a nurs- 
ery school which implies it is strictly 
for preschool education — showing 
how far emphasis has strayed. 
Applications to many day nurseries 
are investigated, which can be inter- 
preted as criticism. Unintentionally 


this hurts the feelings of some moth- 


ers who are already sensitive because 
of their predicament. 

“I guess I know my own business 
best,” Mrs. Manfredi 
muttered as she left the case worker's 
office. Her face was flushed; her usu- 
ally laughing eyes flashed angrily. | 

Pag can refuse my Tony if she wants 

. But I must go to work anyhow.” 


olive-skinned 


" She and her husband were in debt. 
Whether she wished to or not she 
had to find a job and leave Tony. 
The upshot was that he stayed with 
a neighbor absolutely unqualified for 
Whatever the 
nursery had done 


such responsibility. 
the day 
more harm than benefit by not taking 
this three year old. 

On the other hand, the background 


reason, 


of the children is ignored, even after 
admission, by many day nurseries. | 
Holidays may follow the school year | 
of the 
day nurseries close a month | 


instead mother’s schedule. 
Some 
or two in summer. And, though the 
hours may be long enough officially, 
pressure is sometimes brought on | 


the mother to take her child home 


Answers lo 
Technical Tichlers 
(See page 62) 


1. Sunlight darkens them more 
than the surrounding skin. (“Freckles 
Rarely Last,” page 42.) 

2. One in every 200 deaths. 
(“Headaches—Common and Uncom- 
page 22.) 

3. Because it calls into play vir- 
tually all voluntary muscles. (“How 
to Enjoy the Water,” page 28.) 

The 
muscles about the 
Veins,” page 34.) 

5. Until the 
Family Vacation,” 

The 


courts is 


mon, 


the 
(“Varicose 


squeezing action of 


Veins. 
teens. (“Planning the 
65.) 


accepted — in 


page 
level law 
0.15 
Experts Measure 
18.) 

7. By giving scholarship loans to 
(“Widening the 
47.) 
flour turn rancid, 
page 


cent or more. 
Drunken- 


pel 
(“How 
ness, page 
medical students 
Highway to Rural Health,” 

8. It makes the 
(“Wheat, 
44.) 

9. Acute 


(“Headaches—Common and Uncom- 


page 22.) 
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Food 


a Bargain in 


infections and injury. 


mon, 
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FASHIONCRAFT'S 
“stay-open” 


erm id Or 
insulated formula bag 
Keeps foods, juices, formulas hot about four hours 
Unconditionally guaranteed frame. Stays open till 
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$5.00 At infant and Department Stores. 
if not available at your favorite store, 
send us your prepaid order. The bag will 
be sent to you from our nearest store 
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Pamphlets on 


OMMUNICABLE 
DISEASES 


The Common Cold 
Searlet 


pp 
1 pp 
Measles spp 
Whooping Cough 

Infantile DParalysis 
May Day Objective 


(Siallpox 


Fever 


opp 
tpp. 
Immunization 
and Diphtheria) 25 copies 5 
Pasteur's Conquest of Rabies 4 pp. 
The Badge of Protection (Smallpox) 


Vaccination vs. Fanaticism x pp 


* 


AMERICAN MEDICAL 
535 N. 


ASSOCETATION 


Dearborn Chicago 10 


BABY'S GREATEST JOY 
THE GENUINE 
TAYLOR-TOT 
BETTER BUILT FOR 


COMFORT AND 
SERVICE 

AS WALKER 
AND 

STROLLER 





ALUMINUM 
FOLDING 
MODELS ALSO 
AVAILABLE 


fou DOING 
TUBULAR PUSH HANDLE 


SEL YOUR DEALER THE FRANK FE 
OR WRITE CINCINNATI 


TAViOR CO 
12, 0n/0 


early, Admittedly a day from nine to 


ten hours is hard on little children. 
From an educational standpoint. it 
But for the chil- 


dren of working mothers the alterna- 


cannot be justified. 


tive mav be 
“The 


Berns 


worse, 
teacher savs | must call for 
as soon as | can because he’s 
\Irs 
when | 

to take 
She 

But Tin 
Sometimes he's so tired that he balks 


and | have 


so excitable.” gentle 
“Only 
from work 


keting 


good tor 


Spezia as- 


serted come right 
him MWiwatr- 
that’s 


suUrC 


| have 
with me Claims 
him not so 


to bribe him. Then while 


my back’s turned in the store, he 
helps himself to anvthing that strikes 
fancy. Or he behind the 


counter and Wort come when | call 


his hides 


him. OF course, | scold him. and we 
both go home 

Other pity 
pick up the .child for them, though 
they can ill afford it. Or 
a relative 


rate the 


bad-tempered , 
mothers someone to 
they may 
At any 


selection is not always best. 


press ito service 
It may fall on a boy or girl as young 
as ten, or perhaps an irritable elder. 

The day nursery is a social agency 
with a purpose—to care for the chil- 
dren of working mothers. It has a 
responsibility for the hours that the 
child needs to be there. Tf the nursery 
school does not fit into this long day 
or the other needs of children of 
then it is not the 
The 


point is that the day nursery cannot 


working mothers, 


answer to this specific problem. 


be ruled by educational principles 
Naturally 


nobody wants to go back to custodial 


contrary to its own atm, 
care for this special group. The day 


nursery must develop along its own 
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lines in a new way. In tact. it is high 
time that it did 
The 


whole problem, At present, there are 


first step is a survey of the 


no statistics on the children of work- 
Although the 


of mothers emploved and the group 


ing mothers. number 
ing of their children is known, how 
children there are altogether 
Neither can the 
he- 
title 


S¢ hools 


many 
cannot be estimated 
judged 


available resources be 


Cause day care IS ali OVCOT all 
for day nursery 


aid other No 


made to distinguish the 


nurseries 
projects attempt is 
so ial wUcen- 
cies from the educational endeavors. 
Clarifving the national picture is a 
tremendous undertaking. Pending it 


each and should 


make 


Figures must include the 


COMMTUTITY Can 
its own study 

children 
of mothers who want to work, as well 
Whatever solu- 
tion has been found, for the children, 
or the failure 


on record nn) 


as mothers who do. 


should be 
Available 


classified to show 


to find any 
each, Case 
facilities must be 
which actually cares for the children 
of working mothers, on what sched- 
ule and at what ages 
In a small place the answer may 
such as 


Here 


gradu- 


be a commercial nursery, 


one I heard about recently. 


two young women—one a 
ate nurse—take children, including 
their They 


keep the youngsters overnight occa- 


babies, in own home. 
sionally to accommodate the mothers. 


limit the 
working 


To be sure they do not 


attendance to children of 
mothers, probably because there are 


For of 


has to be 


not enough of them to pay. 


course, the profit: motive 








“Marry me, Susan- 


I'll take 


wary 





you away from all this! 
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considered in ‘nurseries of this kind. 
If the standards are high, the charge 
may be more than some mothers 
can afford. Subsidized day nurseries 
have a sliding scale of fees set by 
ability to pay. 

In London, I have visited excellent 
day nurseries, under government 
auspices, that accept babies of three 
months or younger. Nor do the in- 
fants suffer, judging from those I 
saw, as well as from the information 
I gathered. 

“They even escaped the contagious 
diseases the had,” an 
assistant director told me. 

Probably the setup of this nursery 
has a great deal to do with its suc- 

The director is a 
Every child is ex- 


older ones 


cess with babies. 
graduate 
amined at least once a month by 
who visits weekly. The 
regular staff is trained especially 
for day nurseries—not nursery schools 


nurse, 


a doctor, 


—and is supplemented with students. 
To introduce preparation of a similar 
type in the United States would be 
a tremendous step toward a satisfac- 
for the children of 
The flaw in the 
London system is the gap for school 


tory program 


working mothers. 
children. But since the people re- 
sponsible for day nurseries fully 
realize it, the remedy probably will 
follow. 

Continuity of service has definite 
value for children, as I have seen in 
long contact with day nurseries in 
New York. 

“We were settled for years, 


” Mrs. 


Gordon, now her forties, says of 
her childhood years in a day nursery 
that cared for children from infancy 
into the teens. “It gave us and our 
mothers a safe feeling.” 

She had attended an old-fashioned 
day nursery that took 
range. She and 
there from babyhood until they went 


to high school. Yet judging from my 


a large age 


many others were 


contact with these boys and girls for 
this New York City 
day nursery—which was far from en- 
lightened at that time—had a stabiliz- 
ing today, 
with more knowledge of children, 
the day nursery able 

do better. The children of working 
mothers deserve a place of their own. 


over 35 years, 


influence. Presumably 


should be 


The working mother has a double 


burden to carry. Providing for her 


children only if they fit restricted 
age limits is hardly preferable to 
total neglect. She cannot always wait 
until her child is two or three years 
old before going to work. Belief 
the working mother should mean 
recognizing her particular problem 
and dealing with it. Children at all 
ages need appropriate care of a kind 
superior to any offered so far. 


Rarely Last 


Freckles 
(Continued from page 43) 


serious. A physician may, 


view of the entire situation, 


upon re- 
decide 
that radical measures are warranted. 
So-called 
the application of preparations con- 


“skin peelings” consist of 
taining such chemicals as salicylic 
acid and resorcin for three or four 
days. This results in severe inflam- 
mation of the skin, which causes it to 
shed or peel. Soothing preparations 
must then be applied for relief. As 
many as ten days are required be- 
fore the patient can resume usual 
activities. The great danger is that 
the treatment may be too severe and 
scarring will This drastic 
technique is further dramatized by 
the fact that the freckles will dark- 
en again upon exposure to the sun, 
should 


result. 


Under no circumstances 
one submit to any such skin peeling 
methods unless recommended and 
supervised by a_ physician. 

A still more 
literature. The sandpaper abrasion 
method of removing acne scars has 
been adapted to the removal of 
freckles. If the areas involved are ex- 
the treatment may require 
and with each 
Only 


superficial skin layers may be re- 


tensive, 
more than one stage 
a period of hospitalization. 


moved; otherwise scarring will re- 
sult. 
only temporary relief from the ap- 
They will dark- 
en again when exposed to sunlight. 
freckles the 


most obvious at that period of life 


This abrasion apparently gives 
pearance of freckles 


Unfortunately are 
when the highest premium is placed 
on personal appearance. It is well to 
the that they 
will, in time, probably fade. A per- 


repeat reassurance 


son can tide himself over the worst 
with protect 
against their darkening 


period measures to 





radical treatment has 
recently been reported in medical | 
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LIQUID FOUNDATION 
BOON TO WOMEN 
WITH OILY SKIN 


Much has been written about the prob- 
lem of women with dry skin, but the 
woman with oily skin has 
been neglected. What is 
our fair lady with oily 
skin to do? Her make- 
up will not stay put. Her 
skin is prone to infection 
due to grime -collecting 

habits of oily skin. 
The research labora- 
tories of a company con- 
cerned with the treatment of women with 
sensitive skin attacked the problem. Con- 
stant effort resulted in a FOUNDATION 
LOTION ENTIRELY FREE FROM OILS, FATS 

AND WAXES 

This new Foundation Lotion for Oily 
Skin is an astringent-protective that re- 
duces oiliness and, AT THE SAME TIME, 
gives a delicate mat finish that remains 
flawless for hours on end. Flattering tints 
hide minor blemishes. Jt’s economical, 
too; only $1.00. This foundation lotion 
is a Marcelle Hypo-Allergenic Cosmetic 
and has received the Seal of Acceptance 
of the A.M.A. Committee on Cosmetics 
MARCELLE® FOUNDATION LOTION FOR 
OILY SKIN is available at leading cos- 
metic counters. For trial size... light, me- 
dium or dark...send 10¢ in coin for han- 
dling to Marcelle Cosmetics, Inc., Dept 
H., 1741 N. Western Ave.. Chicago 47, Ill. 
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TODAY'S HEALTH 


by ELIZABETH B. HURLOCK, Ph.D. 


Planning the Family Vacation 


Evins family and everv member 
of the family needs a vacation. It is 
necessary not only to get away from 
the everyday routine and dispel 
boredom but to stimulate new inter 
ests and new points of view. Even a 
baby is aided by a break in routine 
provided the change is not too ab- 
rupt or too radical 

Planning a vacation should be a 
family project with the interests and 
levels of development of all) men- 
bers taken into consideration. If this 
is not done. some members of the 
family will have a good time at the 
expense of the others. What fun is it 
for the family if Father insists upon 
taking them to a remote trout-fishing 
spot where there is nothing for non- 
fishers? On 


offers only 


vo to a resort that 


_ 


whi 
sunning and swimming 
if the grownups dislike the surf and 
find the beach boring? 

Of course each member of the 
family must give in to a certain ex- 
tent 


others. But there are plenty of va- 


to the interests and wishes of 


cation possibilities to meet the needs 
of every member of the family. pro- 
vided the vacation is planned with 
each one’s interests ino mind. 


Since 


needs differ 


children’s interests and 


from those of adoles- 
cents and adults, the vacation spot 
must be chosen with them in mind 
tret- 


ful and constantly complaining, and 


Otherwise. they will be bored 


nobody will have any fun. Here are 
some suggestions: 

l. Select a place where activities 
are not dependent entirely upon the 
weather. Remember there are likely 
to be rainy days when the family 
will have to seek entertainment in- 
You able to amuse 


cloors. mav be 


book 
but your children will never be sat- 
that 

2. Select a place that offers a va- 


vourself by reading a good 


isfied with 
rietv of activities for every age. Chil- 
with 
golt 


mav be 


dren get bored 
Father may 
Mother 


bridge. but 


repetition 
enjoy every. day 


and satisfied with 


claily children want 


variety 
3. Select a place where there are 
children of various ages. Many srim- 
mer resorts are populated with the 
very young and the very old. Many 
older children go off to camps, and 
many teen-agers take summer jobs. 
If the family goes on vacation to- 
gether, the older children must be 
assured of companionship. 

4. Select a place where vou will 
after 


familiar 


want to return vear vear, 


Growing up in surround. 


ings, with pleasant experiences 


which home does not offer, gives 
children a feeling of security. They 
can adjust more readily in the years 
to come to a familiar place than to 
this adds to the 


pleasure of their vacation and the 


a new one, and 
benefits thev derive. 

5. Select a place that does not take 
too long to reach. Children get tired 
and fretful on a long journey, and 


bad 


For older children 


this is a start for a vacation. 


there is another 
advantage in going to a place near 
home. It them to 


enables have 





Dr. Hurlock, 


girls, is president of the American Psy- 


mother of two teen-age 


chological Association's Division on the 
Teaching of Psychology, secretary-treas- 
urer of its Division on Childhood and 
Adolescence and representative of that 


division on the Association's Council. 





friends to visit them and share ex- 


periences which strengthen friend- 
ship 

6. Avoid summer vacations involv- 
ing long motor trips and sightseeing. 
Not until the teens do most children 
enjoy touring. The wear and tear of 
the chil- 


dren's boredom, will spoil any vaca- 


traveling. combined with 
tion based primarily on travel. 

7. Select a 
hotel for the 


simple furnished cottage, ready for 


house rather than a 


family vacation. A 
housekeeping. is far better than any 
hotel 
formal it may be. Such a place will 


no matter how small and in- 
give the children the freedom they 
are accustomed to at home. It will 
eliminate the constant reminders to 
“be quiet” and allow them to have 
the sort of meals they have at home 
at hours they are accustomed to. 
8. Select a place that is informal. 
Children do not like to dress up on 
vacation any more than men do. A 
place where they can live in shorts 
dungarees and bathing suits will be 
Nothing 
contributes more to the pleasures 
than the 


realization that you can do much as 


their ideal vacation spot 


and benefits of vacation 


vou please, when you please, free 
from the rigidly patterned rest of the 


vear, 
Questions 
DisoBepieNCcE. We have a 4% year 
old son who is willfully disobedient. 
How can I change his attitude? Talk- 


ing to him and explaining do not 


impress him, nor does punishment. 


A child of that age is just begin- 


ning to assert himself as an individ- 
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ual. In the process, he is trying to be 
independent of all adult authority. 
But he cannot continue to be a rug- 
ged individualist, doing what he 
pleases, when he pleases. He will 
soon discover that, wherever he goes, 
there are rules that must be obeyed. 
This is the age when parents should 
be strict with a child so that he will 
learn what he may do and what he 
may not do. Make rules, be sure that 
your son understands them, and set 
specific punishments for breaking 
them. If he indicates that he is going 
to break a rule, remind him of the 
penalty. If he persists, be sure that 
the penalty follows. It won't take him 
long to realize that it is to his per- 


sonal advantage to conform. 


Craves PLAYMATES. My daughter 
is an only child. She runs after play- 
mates no matter how the other chil- 
dren treat her. Some are downright 
rude and mean to her. But she takes 
it. 


An only child is a lonely child, No 
matter how fond she is of her parents 
and no matter how much they do for 
her, this never completely compen- 
sates for her loneliness. Your daugh- 
ter craves companionship at any cost. 
Instead of discouraging her from 
playing with other children, if they 
treat her badly, try to find out why 
they do so. Then show her how to 
get along better with them. 


If You Move 


Please notify us at least six weeks be- 
fore you change address. Your copy 
of Topay’s Hearn is addressed 
many days in advance of publication 
date. Please send your old address 
together with the new, preferably 
clipping name and old address from 
last copy received. Copies that have 
been mailed to old address will not 
be forwarded by the Post Office un- 
less forwarding postage is guaran- 
teed by the subscriber. Be sure to get 
your copies promptly by notifying us 
six weeks in advance. Send your 
change of address to: 


TODAY'S HEALTH 


Subscription Dept. 
535 North Dearborn St. 
Chicago 10, Illinois 
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« DRINK A GLASS Ney 
“Me 
| - Qe 
OF HEALTH! » 
NO SUGAR ADDED Ley % 
® MORE than 3 pounds of ™ </) ’ 
fresh California grapes mostly Ss —r 
table varieties, goes into every \ ly 
46 ounce can of Val Sweet. An YS “yy 
all-weather, all-purpose drink for PNY “p> 
everyone in the family. Health- YY” 
ful, delicious and nutritious. > 
8 

Ready to ~ 

serve = look for. . 

a VEW YORK FEATHER’S 

complete line of 
luxu-ious down feather, 
and foam rubber pillows. 
nylo-foam pillows, 









f.. Se) foam maitress 
ry 


a A. and sofa pillows 






wt! ow AT LEADING 
DEPARTMENT STORES 
EVERYWHERE. 










GRAPE NECTAR 
R. C. Isenbruck, National Distributor 
Main Office: 24 California Street 
San Francisco 11, Calif. 
Sales Representatives in Principal U. S$. Cities 
Packiny plants at Lodi, Calif. and Plumtree, Indi 








NEW a 
inc. 
_— 947 FIFTH AVE.N.Y 
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The Brown Schools 


FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


Year-round school for children with educational 
emotional problems—tiny tote thru teens, Companic 
hip and understanding. Six separate residence cen 
uburban and ranch. Daily supervision by Certified 
Ievehiatrist. Full time Psychologist, Write for full 
information 


Bert P. Brown, Pres., Box 4008H, Austin, 


TROWBRIDGE 


Est. 1917. For unusual children. Medical and psychi 
atric supervision. Experienced teachers. Individual spe 
clal training. Home atmosphere. Kegistered by the A.M.A 
Council. Enrollment limited. Pamphlet. John A. Moran, 
M™.8.8.W., Dir., Box A, 2627 Forest Ave., Kansas City, Mo 


Texas 


school for 
and backward 
and educational 


Home and 


. . 4<¢ ° 
Beverly Farm, Inc. Hon 
children and adultes Successful social 
adjustments, Occupational therapy. Dept. for birth injury 
cases, Healthfully situated on 220-acre tract. 1 he from 
St. Louis. 7 well equipped bidgs., gym. 55th year. Catalog 
Groves Blake Smith, M.D., Supt., Box H, Godfrey, til. 


Pardon My Sneeze 


By Milton Millman, M.D. 217 pp. Clothbound 
$3.50. Paperbound $2. Frye and Smith, Ltd.. San 
Diego. 1952. 


SEX Written in colloquial language, 
GUIDE this useful book on allergy tells more 


| 


| 
| 
| 


to Happy 
Marriage 


By EDWARD F. GRIFFITH, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. 
What TODAY’S HEALTH Says: 


“This book gives the ‘facts of life’—straight, frank, de 
tailed and explicit. it covers all the subjects one expects 
in such a book, including the control of conception ‘ 
R, L. Dickinson's illustrations are clear and to the point.” 

JOURNAL OF AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSN. Says: 

“A tiberal education for the lay person. . This 
carefully written, informative, and interesting book can 
be recommended."’ 

Fully ttlustrated @ 352 pages @ ff over 21, order at once 
$3.00 Postfree. 5-day Money Back Guarantee 
Emerson Books, tnc., Dept. 572-H, 251 W. 19th St., N.Y. tt 








THAT ANNUAL HEALTH 
CHECKUP ? 


Some people visit their physician for a 
yearly health examination on their 
birthday—it’s easy to remember and 
thereby frequently forestall develop- 
ment of a tendency to an illness which 
would become increasingly difficult to 
handle later. 

Here are pamphlets which may. prove 
helpful in estimating the value of a 
regular health checkup to you and your 
family. 





What Is a Health Examination, Anyway? 
By Haven Emerson. 16 pages. 15c. 


The importance and value of periodic physi- 
cal examinations. Revised edition, 


if | Keep My Health 


By W. W. Bauer. 4 pages. 150, 
Why the periodic examination is good busi- 


ness, 
Please remit with order 


AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
$35 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 10 


Brace 








about the subject than the title im- 
plies. In down-to-earth, nontechni- 
cal terms, it provides adequate, in- 
telligent information on the causes 
of allergy and what can be done for 
A feature of the 


book is the compilation of helpful 


its many victims. 


recipes for the allergic patient 


Noau D M.D 


FABRICANT 


Doctor in the House 


By Richard Gordon. 186 pp 
and Co., New York 17. 1953 


$2.75. Harcourt, 

Here is an entirely humorous bur- 
lesque on the course of a student 
through medical school. The scene 
is in England, which makes it pos- 
sible for the American reader to say 
to himself, “That could not happen 
here,” knowing full well that some- 
thing like it probably does. The book 
is well suited for an evening of light 
reading. 

Tuomas G. Hur, Ph.D. 
Child Care and Development 
From Birth to Five Years 
Guide for Public Health Nurses No. 1. 24 pp. 
cents. Community Service Society, Division of 


5 
amily Services, Public Health Nursing, 105 East 
2nd St., New York 10. 1953 


As stated in the preface, this pam- 
phlet is to provide a ready reference 
for recall of information te profes- 
sional people, particulariy nurses, 
working in the field of child care 
and development. Divided into sec- 
tions according to ages, the book 
sets forth information on develop- 
ment, feeding and recommendations 
for parents, with additional data on 
play equipment for those ages under 


TODAY'S HEALTH 


book is 


short 


entire 


The 


tersely 


consideration. 


written in worded, 
paragraphs and short sentences, and 
is very obviously a quick reference 
for qualified people rather than a 
text-book for the uninitiated. 

D. A. Duxetow, M.D. 


Mental Prodigies 


By Fred Barlow. 256 pp 


$4.75. Philosophical 
Library, 15 East 40th St., 5 


le 
New York 16. 1952 
An attempt is made here to explain 
the of 
particularly those who have astonish- 


number mental prodigies, 
ing facility with figures, such as add- 
ing, multiplying or dividing large 
sums by equally large sums. Many of 
them show this unusual ability early, 
and some lose it early. For the most 


part, they are not above average 


mental maturity and not a few may 
be definitely below. This book is of 
great interest in a limited field. 

W. W. Baver, M.D. 


School Health Problems 


M.D., and Theodore 
A ppleton-Century- 
New York 1. 1953. 


By Lawrence B. Chenoweth 
K. Selkirk, M.D. 446 pp. $4 
Crofts, Inc., 35 W. 32nd Ze. 

Health problems and health needs 
they the 
school situation are discussed in this 
book. The text 


highly practical in its description of 


of children as occur in 


is up-to-date and 


school health services, methods and 
procedures. It contains much basic 
scientific health information of value 
to all who are interested in school 


health. 


C. Morey M.D. 


SELLERY, 


Children of Divorce 


By ] 
Doubleday 


Despert, M.D 
New York 22 


»p. $3.50 


Louise 


282 
and Co 1Y 


I 
53 
This book combines deep practical 
insight and rare spiritual understand- 
The that 


disturbances lead 


emotional 


di- 


thesis is 
that 


ine 
ind. 


toward 
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vorce must be honestly and intelli- 
gently faced, with the conviction 
that, when parents contemplating 
about the 
he can be encour- 


divorce are concerned 
child's welfare, 
aged to mature well-being as can the 
parents. It is an outstanding book 
for those considering marriage as 
well as those already married. 
Avex B. Auuisox, D.D. 


A Handbook for Your Recovery 
... with Exercises 
By Helen B. Radler. 16 pp 


> 
Memorat Center, #44 was, 65 


23. 1952 


5 cents. Society of 
hh 


st New York 


For women suffering from post- 
operational complexes—so often a 
result of breast surgery—this hand- 
book will prove helpful, from both 
a mental and physical point of view. 
Though it is wise for the patient 
to get used to arm movement, the 
wish for light exercise must be ac- 
companied by the will to do it and 
the that a 


doctor or surgeon has advised the 


knowledge competent 


course, 
Ipa Lasnic 


Tuberculosis 


By Saul Solomon, M.D 


310 pp. $3.50. Coward- 
MeCann, Ine., 210 Madison Ave 5 


New York. 1952 


An excellent book for physicians 
and laymen—factual, concise, well 
balanced. It pulls no punches, vet 
the feelings, fears and hopes of the 
patient are kept always in the fore- 
ground. The complexities of tuber- 
culosis are neatly clarified. In con- 
troversial matters the author steers 
a sensible middle course. It includes 
the latest the 
newer drugs: PAS, 


information about 


streptomycin, 


isoniazid and so on. 


Hf. I , M.D. 


KiLeINsCHMID4 


Man’s Food 


By Llovd B 
Garrard Press d-F 25 
pan, Tl 1953 


Jensen, Ph.D. 278 pp. $4.50. The 
19-123 West Park Ave Cham 


hc 10k 


of background materials relating to 


This is a very interesting 
man’s food in all ages of history and 
with special reference to the present 
status of nutrition and man’s welfare. 
It is a valuable reference book. ex- 
tensively documented, which gath- 
ers together a tremendous amount 
of interesting collateral material re- 
lating to nutrition. It is particularly 
useful to the student and researcher. 
But the will find it 


casual reader 


interesting because of its excellent 


stvle and the wide diversity of its | 


content. 


W. W. Baver, M.D. 


Making and Keeping Friends 
By William C. Menninger 


cents. Science Research Associates 
Ave., Chicago 10. 1952 


This little 
sage of importance for the teen-ager. 
The 


place in his group is used as an 


M.D. 49 pp. 40 
57 W. Grand 


booklet carries a mes- 


adolescent's concern with his 
approach to the hows and whys of 
friendship. Parents and teachers will 
appreciate the emphasis given to 
making the right kind of friends. 
Both the youngsters and their elders 
will find appeal in the clear, interest- 
ing style and clever illustrations. 
Fxep. V. Hex, Ph.D 


Medical Progress 


Morris Fishbein, M.D. 301 
New York. 1953 


this book is 
compilation of 


Edited by 


bias.scon Co., 
The title of 
scription. It is a 


pp. $5 


its de- 


articles in the principal areas of 
medical science, written by an im- 
pressive assemblage of contributors. 
Its authors assure its authenticity. 
Its editorship by the experienced 
Dr. Morris Fishbein assures its com- 
prehensiveness and up-to-dateness. 
This should be a handy desk volume 
for the health educator, the practic- 
ing physician and the medical writ- 
er. It is to be hoped that this is 
but the first of 


similar volumes 


marshalling the march of medicine. | 


W. W. Baven, M.D. 
Reminder Sheets for Exercises 
in Preparation for Childbearing 


Maternity Center $2.50 


654 Madison Ave 


Association 4 pp 
New York 21. 1953 


A series of exercises designed to 


help the mother during pregnancy | 


and after the birth of her child are 
portrayed step by step in line draw- 
The 


body mechanics and muscle tone, 


ings. purpose is to improve 


reduce tensions and pressures, and 


promote proper rest and relaxation. 
, 


Prepared in the form of reminder 
sheets, the drawings are intended to 
serve as an aid to the mother who 
has been taught the exercises or had 


them prescribed by her physician. 


Suggestions on how to do the exer- | 


cises, their purposes and values ac- 


company the drawings 


Faeo V. Heiss, Pu D 
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AT LAST . . . a soft comfortable 
TOILET SEAT that's Attrac- 
tive and Practical 


STYLED IN 15 DIFFERENT COLORS 
' CORAL + JADE 
GREEN * SKY BLUE 
* EGG WHITE + 
PEARL GRAY - 
FOREST GREEN + 
CARDINAL RED + 
PERSIAN BROWN 


S 


THE MOST COMFORTABLE 
SEAT IN THE HOUSE 
Imported Birch Wood, processed, cured 
and treated, i of Cushion 
Sott toilet Foam Rubber, specially 
prepared for utmost in service and durabil 
ity, gives a Cushion-Soft comfort. Masland 
Duran all-plastic, 1s plant, 
doesn't crack or peel is the upholstery 
covering of 20-gauge strength tor Cushion 
Soft toilet Polished Chrome Hinge 


ind F ttings complete this 14 95 


latest luxury for the mod 
AT Att 
DEPARTMENT 
STORES 


serves as the 


seats 
always smooth 


seats 


erm home GUARAN- 
TEED FOR 1 YEAR! 


NATIONAL SANITARY PRODUCTS CORP. 
632 Bergen Bivd. Ridgefield, New Jersey 
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fitting frames 


for LITTLE FACES 
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SELECT OPC Brother & Sister Frames 


@ for perfect fit 
e for flactering lines 
@ for solid construction so 
necessary to the lively child. 
e Surprisingly low in cost. 
When you go for your child's new 
glasses, take this ad with you—ask for 
SCHOOL CHUM for boys 
TWINKLE- TOES for girls. 


Nplial P 


roduct’ Corporation 


errr « ‘ an 





194 Learn to Drive 

Knowing how to drive is a necessity, 
course to teach you 
those correct driving habits. Accepted and 
used by professional driving schools, this 
modern book is packed with illustrations 
For ad 


and here's just the 


and easy-to-understand diagrams 
ditional information circle 194 
189 A One-Size Diaper 
Yes, now there is a one-size diaper for 
all age babies—the famous Dexter Diaper. 
Mothers everywhere are enthusiastic about 
the way they fit, their neatness and com 
fort to baby 
to launder 


They're easy to use and easy 


Circle 189 for free booklet 
188 Tenderize Any Meat 


So-Ten Meat Tenderizer works wonders 
in tenderizing any cut of beef, pork, veal 
sea foods or poultry . lets you enjoy 
lower-priced cuts at a big saving in your 
food budget. “So-Ten-Derized” meats cook 
in one third less time than nontenderized 
meats, Circle 188 for more information 


186 Safety Pin Guard 


Didy-Bows—a guard with 
rustproof pins—has many nursery uses 
Made of soft, pliable plastic, Didy-Bows 
make diapers appear to be tied with col 
orful, attractive An original, prac- 
tical gift, perfect for baby shower gifts. 


Circle 186 for name of nearest dealer. 


safety pin 


bows 


190 Tasty Salt Substitute 


When your doctor prescribes a diet 


restricted in table salt, ask him about Co- 


4 


Salt. It adds the same zest to food that salt 


does a ple asure for peopl 


Circle 190 for 


makes eating 
on Jow-salt (sodium) diets 
more information 


131 Right Reading for Children 


The hours children spend reading out 
side school can offer more than just enter 
tainment. “Right Reading for Children” 
explains the need for properly graded and 
selected material that will help build de- 
sirable character qualities, behavior pat- 
terns and work habits. This pamphlet is 
sent free if you circle 131. 


191 Enjoy Yourself 


As a young modern, you probably have 
the habit of taking things in your 
stride. And, there is no reason why 
menstrual period should interfere with nor- 
mal living. Tampax Inc. is offering an in- 
teresting free booklet entitled “It’s Natural, 
It’s Normal” which we think you will like 
Circle 191 


most 
your 


to read 


155 Going to Have a Baby? 


Enjoy great comfort in a Materna-Line 
Foundation. It is scientifically designed for 
fit and support during the entire period of 
pregnancy and moderately priced, too. For 
an interesting free booklet showing Fash 
ion-Right Maternity Garments and_ hints 
on retaining your figure, circle 155 
192 Summer Comfort 


It's new, it’s wonderful, it’s here. It guar 
antees delightful) summer comfort. Engi- 
neering research, plus practical experience, 
have perfected Round Oak Summer Cool- 


TODAY'S HEALTH Readers’ Service Department 


535 North Dearborn Street 


Chicago 10, Illinois 


Please send me additional information on the following items: 


194 189 188 186 190 131 191 


NAME (Please Print) 


ADDRESS 


155 192 


193 175 187 170 171 


TODAY’S HEALTH 


As @ convenient service to Today's Health 
readers, there appears on this page addi- 
tional information about products adver- 
tised in Today's Health. Vie will giadly 
forward your requests to the manufactur- 
ers whose products are tioned—simply 
circle the corresponding number on the 
Readers’ Service Coupon and mail the cou- 
pon to us today. We hope this information 
will prove interesting and helpful. 





ing units for even the smallest residence 
What’s more, the price is within reach of 
the small home owner and this Round Oak 
unit combines with your present heating 
system. For facts about new Year ‘Round 


Comfort circle 192 
193 Shop at Home 


Did you ever think of doing Christmas 
shopping at home? The free gift catalogues 
of the Robert W. Kellogg Co. will help you 
do exactly that. The Kellogg Catalogue ce 
scribes over 250 gifts from all parts of the 
world . . . all guaranteed and excellent val- 
ues. Circle 193 for this 
helpful catalogue 


interesting and 


175 After Surgery 


The ineredible lifelike Identical 
Form restores normal appearance and sé lf- 
confidence; gives a new zest for life. Made 
of soft, skinlike plastic film filled with a 
liquid which 
weight. So 
body motion. For 
nearest authorized dealer circle 175 


Breast 


creamy equals lost tissue 
supple, they 


literature 


natural 
and naine ot 


follow 


187 End Bleaching Problems 


Sun-X Powdered Bleach is safe for every- 
thing you wash gets clothes X-tra 
white, X-tra bright, with X-tra safety. Sun- 
X does a quick, bleaching job 
on fabrics you could never bleach before. 
No bottle to break or spill; no unpleasant 
odor; costs no more. Circle 187 for name 


thorough 


of nearest dealer. 
170 Hand Savers 


.. for added health pro- 
tection Household Gloves safe- 
guard the wrists dish- 
washing, laundering, cleaning and so on. 
A “kitten-soft” velvety inner finish caresses 
your hands. . Their 
crepe outer finish insures firm grip on wet, 
slippery objects. For further information 
circle 170. 


Doctors agree . 
Dubarry 


hands and when 


absorbs perspiration 


171 Calorie Conscious 


If you are interested in sweetness with- 
out calories—use Saccharin. Actually, Sac- 
charin is used as a condiment. Like salt 
and pepper, it adds only taste. A host of 
tempting dishes can be made with Sac- 
charin, as you will see from the recipe 
book that is yours for the asking. Enjoy 
the sweet things of life! Circle 171. 





Coca-Cola... 


the refreshment 
of friends 


“Like people and show it” 
that’s the formula for making friends. 
What better way 
to show esteem for your guests 
than to offer 
fine food and refreshment. 
Serving delicious ice-cold Coca-Cola 
is hospitality at its best 
. thoughtfulness your guests 


will remember. 
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SCEIN-SODIUM) 


all scratches and abrasions no antiseptic 
be more effective than ‘Mercurochrome’. 
use infection which can be prevented by 
curochrome’. 

on living animals, as well as man, have 
antibacterial properties of ‘Mercurochrome’. 


e’ has been used by the medical profession 


effective antiseptic for more than thirty- 
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